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This paper addresses the feasibility of family 
support programs as a means by which management may constructively 
re^^ppnd to the changes in the workforce in order to fulfill its own * 
objectives. The analysis takes into account both theory and practice, 
applying learned concepts to the design and execution of an actual 
feasibility study at a small, suburban Massachusetts bank. Part 1 
sheds light on parent needs, examining the changes in families, in 
work, and in community support services resulting in the need for 
employer assistance in chitd care. Also described are the varifety ut 
responses that companies can make given the interface among these 
changes. Part 2 examines, the rationale for' a corporate response to 
these changes, while part 3 presents the findings of the bank case 
study and an analysis of the process used to arrive at the most 
appropriate and cost effective solution to identified management 
problems.^, Part 4 offers the author's conclusions and a prognosis for 
the future feasibility of employer supports to working parents in 
meeting management objectives. A list of on-site employer supported 
day care centers from 1960-present is appended, along with 
information concerning the turnover at t"he bank and the community it 
served. Also appended is a copy of the. survey administered to the 
bank employees and a discussion of the author's proposed child care 
benefit plan. (MP) 
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ABSTRACT ^ > 

; MANAGEMENT BY PARENT - OBJECTIVES ; A CASE STUDY 

ESTABLISHING THE FEASIBILITY OF EMPLOYER-SPONSORED 
. CHlkiD CARE AND OTHER FAMILY SUPPORTS 

The feasibility of employer-sponsored child care and other 
family supports focuses on ways in -^^ioh management may 
constructively respond to the^changes in the workforce in 
order to fulfill its own objectives. ' The analysis takes 
into account both theory and practice and then applies 
learned concepts to the design and execution of an^^actual • 
feasibility study at a small, suburban Massachusetts bank. 

The analysis involves three interrelated areas; parent 
needs, management agendas and community resources. These 
areas are discussed as the sources of pressure for employer 
sponsorship of such programs and as components of the feasi- 
bility study- itself. 

The feasibility study highlights the need for examining 
the reciprocal impact of societal forces, on- management agendas, 
parent needs and community resources. It is employer-spon- 
sorship that is being sought, so the inquiry begins by' 
iclentifying corporate self-interest. Management will be 
the ultimate decision-makers and their needs, and expectations 
must be satisfied. However, ao'rporate self-interest can be 
satisfied only if parent- needs are met and so the feasibility 
stady next examines the "needs arid expectations of the employee 
population. Having determined that attention to parent objec- 
tives is capable of solving management objectives, the specific 
change in benefits,, personnel policies and/or work conditions 
in coriside-red in light of existing community resources. 

This process for establishing the feasibility of working 
parent initiatives was instructive when applied to the case 
study. The Bank commissioned the investigation of child care 
feasibility in an effort to reduce turnover among tellers. 
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Exploration into the causes' of turnover revealed few child \ 
care-relacted problems. However, 'jt was surmised that by 
changing the composition of the- teller work/orce to mothers, 
presumed to be more stable and well, suited to, teller work, 
turnover could be reduced. The feasibility of child care 
was .based on its ability to' recruit the kind of teller more 
- likely to stay, thUs, in4irectly, reducing .turnover. 

The selection of a working parent initiative is based on 
four identified .parent needs (the need for services, infor- 
mation, 'financial assistance and/or time) and a range of 
responses currently offered by companies and community-based 
agencies across the country. 

The final selection of a benefit and determination of its 
feasibility Is unique t6 each employer and locality because 
theyai^ based on a unique blend of management • agendas, 
parent |ieeds and community resour^jes. However, the study 
presenti a- framework for analysis, to be used by other employers 
considering the adoption of family supportive work policies 
and -benefits. 
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•■ JNTRQDUgTION 

Both family life and the workplace have changed 
radically over the last two decades.* These changes are due 
largely to the rapid increase of women in the labor force > 
particularly among mothers of young children. 'As a resXilt, 
a significant portion of the workforce consists of parents 
whose spouses also work. In some cases, there may be no 
spouse at all. These parents are responsible for creating 
a balance between home and work that allows for the -healthy 
growth and development of the children for" whom they are 
responsible. 

♦ 

However, the same economic forces that create the 
need for both parents to work, now af^f^ct the provision of 
community supports for them. Many of the programs currently 
serving working parents have become victims of a budget cut- 
ting Congress. Individual families, as well as these family 
support agencies, must now turn to alternative sources in 
the community in order to assure* their survival. One such 
source is within the corporate community. 

The involvement of the corporate sector in providing 
family support services is not new. Support has been gar- 
nered for years through the effor.ts of United Way and cor- 
porate giving programs. Provision of direct services for 
corporate emp;Loyees began as'^ early as the Civil War and World 
Wars .when war-related industries sponsored day care centers 
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at -the plant site to enable mothers to help in the war .effort 
In the late_ 1960 's, motivated by newly legislated tax advan- 
tages and perhaps by. the desire to turn the center into a 
profit-making "operation, sbout 15 • companies, 100 hospitals 
and 6 unions established on-site day care centers. Most of 
the early company closed, however, due to company bank^ 
ruptcy and/or undeirutilization. 

The failure of these on-site day care centers due to 
underutilization underscores the ijnpoftance of seeking cor- 
.pprate responses which are sensitive to the real needs of 
working parents, it is possible that parents preferred other 
forms of child car:e or care that was closer to home. They 
may have been satisfied with current arrangements. It is ' 
also possible that if the community supply of child care 
was- adequate, their real child care problems were related to 
finding it, selecting it or affording it. (See Appendix; A 
for details of center closings.) 

Corporate efforts today- go beyond the' notion of the 
on-site day care center and acknowledge the variety of needs 
that a working parent may have and the various solutions to 
them. In addition; to the establishment of day care centers, 
companies may be providing after school care, family day 
care, information and referral services, child care subsidies, 
parent education, or changing work hours to accomodate the 
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need for more flexible time. 

These corporations^^ pioneering in iheir efforts to 
address tl^e family concerns employees, realized their inabi 
lity to function on the basis of practices and policies 
which developed in accord with the needs and concerns of a 
predominantly male workforce. When the division of male/fe- 
male roles was tfiore clearly delineated in society, the divi- 
sion between family and workplace was also more distinct. 
As increasing numbers of women become breadwinners and more 
men bec6me single parents, the divisions between family and 
work becomes more cloudy. "As the makeup of the workforce 
changes, and more importantly,, as the needs and concerns of' 
workers change due to the altered nature of their own roles, 
boS:h within the family and within the world of work, the cor- 
porate community must seek out new responses to reflect the 
changes in the lives of their'^employees. 

As long as corporations employ human labor, they must 
contend with the fact that manpower^ unlike machine power, is 
subject to external influences as well as internal or sub- 
jective, emotional and psychological shifts. A human worker, 
unlike a well-oiled machine, does not function in the same 
manner at all times under any conditions. And as the times 
and the human condition change, corpor itions must keep pace 
with that change or there will be an ever increasing gap be- 
tween employer and employee needs and expectations. The oil 
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which kept the workforce running smoothly in the industrial 
^-^ra may not keep the squeaks out of the human machinery in ^ 
•^Sw-'tHe post-industrial age. Management may find itself pushing 

the old buttons but no longer producing the old, desired 

responses. 

If the corporate community . ignores the family con- 

„ cprns of its workforce , ^i^t will_be j^gnori^^^ 

concerns of an increasingly large portion of its labor pool. 
To the extent that management loses touch with the needs, 
concerns and expectations of its workforce, to that extent 
It loses its ability to attract, retain and stimulace the 
productivity of its workforce. Thus, led by the desire to 
attract and retain a productive workforce, an employer may 
ultimately choose to provide a corporate solution to the 
family needs of working parents. Indeed, a demand for labor 
is the common denominator characterizing those industries 
currently pursuing new management initiatives for working 
^parents. 

This paper addresses the feasibility of family support 
programs, as a means by which management may constructively 
respond to the changes in the workforce in order to fulfill 
its own objectives. The feasibility of any employee program 
tb meet management objectives is dependent upon the extent to 
which that program meets the real needs of the employees for whom 
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it is intended. This paper is concerned primarily with the 
process of identifying and measuring the variables that will 
determine whether and how family supportive changes in per- 
sonnel policies, benefits and/or work conditions can solve 
the various problems at which they are aimed* It involves 
the exploration of the newest elements of corporate involve- 
"^raBTit-— iTT^child care ^-j Tf i^alTous"" forms ^^nT'their relation^ ^ 

4 

ship to productivity and recruitment efforts. 

A child care feasibility study conducted at a small, 
suburban bank in Massachusetts provides the empirical basis 
for this review* Three issue areas — parent needs, manage- 
ment agendas, and community resources — form the components' 
of the child care feasibility study and its subsequent ana- 
lysis. Aspects of the national picture regarding industry 
trends, family change and child care policy were used to 
frame the inquiry for The Bank of Suburbia.* The larger view 
was warranted in order that my analysis be generalizable to 
other employers. Because management agendas, parent needs 
apd community resources will differ in various localities, 

* To protect the identity of the actual bank for which the 
feasibility study was conducted, the paper refers through- 
out to a fictitious name ("The Bank") and location ("Subur- 
bia," Massachusetts). # 
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the specific ,reconiinendation made to The Bank is not as impor- 
tant as the considerations made in arriving at it, in^ addi- 
tion,- the national scene influences the locally identified 

\ 

situation. Therefore, each component of the feasibility 
study has been addressed in context. 

The exploration of family-work interface and the | 
forces that impinge upon it may be vi-suai-l-y-presented in^ Ithe 
form of a Venn Diagram in Figure 1. 

Figure 1. The Venn^ Diagram of Family-Work-Community 
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This graphically depicts the external and internal 
forces affecting already overlapping worlds. A change in 
family life can affect work; work transitions can affect 
. family functioning; and changes in community — social, 
economic or political — will create both internal and 
external pressures for family and worklife to change. 
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The changing. needs of parents and of management 
within a community context, provide the theoretical backdrop 
for subsequent analysis of The Bank feasibility study. Part 
I sheds light on parent needs and the, changes in society' 
resulting in their needs for employer assistance in child 
care. Thfese include changes in the family, in work and in - 
community support services. Also presented are the variety 
of responses, that companies can make given the interface 
among these changes. Based on parent needs. Part I idehtifie 
why an employer "should" address employees' family concerns. 

Part II then examines the rationale for a corporate 
response to these changes. Is it corporate social responsi- 
bility or self-interest motivating employer responses? And 
if self-interest, what are the specific management problems 
to which child care is being posed, as a solution? To what 
extent is attention €o family concerns capable of resulting 
in self-interest gains? 

Part III presents the findings of The Bank case study 
and an analysis of the process used to arrive at the most 
appropriate and cost effective solution to identified manage- 
ment problems. 

Part IV offers my conclusions and- a prognosis^ fur "'i:He 
future feasibility^^f employer supports to working paren.ts in 
meeting management objectives. 
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The primary focus of this 'paper is on the potential 
for employer-sponsored family supports to -^olve management 
problems, for it is my contention that the establishment 
of that link holds the most- promise of furthering corporate 
involvement. With this focus, I' openly acknowledge my bias. 
First, I believe that the corporate sector, as one part of 
the community, should help provide supports to working 
parents. During this economically difficult period, many 
community-based services will need a variety of financial 
supports. However, I do not believe that all companies can 
or should contribute. While advocating for corpoi:ate involve- 
ment, I am well aware of the possible limitations of partici- 
pation by certain employers and/or industries. 

Secondly, I believe that whenever possible, efforts 
should be n^ade to establish corporate-community partnerships 
in the provision of supports fpr working parents. Unless the 
firm is convinced that it needs very visible corporate 
sponsorship, such as an on-s.ite center w,6uld provide, I be- 
lieve that a child care solution "should involve building on 
the already existing child' care community. This would be mor& 
cost effective for the employer, while helping to stabilize 
the funding base for these prograins to survive in the future. 

Thirdly, while a variety of parent needs are recog- 
nized and solutions developed to address them, the focus on 
needs and solutions relates primarily to low-wage earning 
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parents. While the loss of top managers is more costly to 
the company, these parents tend to have more monetary re- 
sources for use in solving their problems; As will be 
shown, however, the nature of family-work conflict faced by 
upper managers and assembly line workers may be very similar. 
It is understood that corporate decision-makers may first 
recognize the problems and seek solutions for their higher 
wage earning employees. 

Finally, I believe that the issue of employer support 
to families is not a. women's issue: it is a parents' issue. 
Although the Kramerization of. fathers has begun and some ar« 
serving as single fathers, it is, still the mother who is 
primarily responsible for the care of children. Furthermore, 
most companies are providing child care as a recruitment tool 
for women. In accepting this reality, I have focused largely 
on women's work and their child care preferences. Mbst of 
the literature on the subject is similarly focused. jHowever, 
implicit in the development of solutions to needs and pre- 
ferences is the ability for fathers to take .a^dvantage of the 
opportunities provided by their employers. 

Throughout this analysis, I •found myself unable to 
support most of what is considered i'prevailing sentiment" or 
"academic v;isdom" on the subject. It is' largely because I 
believe we are in a time of such rapid change that conven- 
tional wisdom, common practice and what "the experts say" is 
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no longer applicable. And because I am in a sense charting 
a course not takea„by maHy to date, I find myself in the 
exciting position of creating my own maps, wi'th guidance from 
- a few progressive thinkers — Betty Friedan, Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, Alvin Toffler and, of course, my thesis committee. 

The characters along the changing landscape are no 
less the '.'changer" than the "changee." No longer ca-n cor- 
porations remain an isolated economic unit. Likewise, social 
■service agencies must adopt some bottom line strategies for 
survival. For me,, the richness of an academic analysis of 
these changes is that it must be interdisciplinary in order 
to be relevant. The feasibility of employer sujpports to 
working parents is essentially an interdisciplinary a'pproach 
to understanding new roles for family, work ^hd community. 
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PARENT NEEDS IN A CHANGING COMMUNITY 



A. Changes 

1; Family Changes^ 

2. Pulplic Sector Initiatives for Parents 

3. Private Sector Initiatives for Parents 

B. The Potential for Employer .Responses to 
Working Parents ? 

1. Employer Responses to, thife' Need for 
Information .^^^^^-^^--'^^ ^ 

2. Employer ResE)onse's to the Need for 
Financial Assistance 

3. Employer Respo^n^ses *to the Need for 
^ Services 

4. Employer Responses to the Need for 
' Time 



PARENT NEEDS 

Changes 

1. Family Changes 

Since colonial times, and up until the recent 
past, women in America have worked primarily in the home. 
Women were important contributors to the domestic economy 
while we survived in a primarily agrarian society. Once 
production moved to t^e factories and cities, most mar- 
ried women continued to work at home, but with sole 
responsibility for housework and child rearing, devoid 
of any direct economic functions. (Bane 1976, p. 43) 

By 1940, 14.7 percent of married women w^ere in 
paid employment, (ibid.) By 1978, the female labor force 
participation rate was 50 percent (42 million women). 
The most dramatic increase (40 percent) has occurred 
since 1967. (Smith 1979, p. 3) 

-While data- indicate that marriage and chil<| rear- 
ing inhibit labor force participation, the major increase 
in women workers has been among wives and mothers. The 
employment boom in the Chicago Stockyards during World 
War I was largely attributable to married women, nearly 
all of 'Whom had children of preschool age. (Tentler 1979, 
p. 50) Of the 15 riiillion women who joined the labor force 
sirice- World War 11^ nearly all were married. (Smith 1979, 
p, 4) And today^ more than one-third' of mothers with 
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children under 3 years of age is working. (ibid., p. 1) By 
1990, it is projected that 52 million women will he working, 
accounting for an increase of 15 percent (11 million women) 
^ since 1978. (ibid., p. 13) 

Of the 17.1 million children under age 6, 6.4 million 
had mothers in the labor force in 1977 (37.6 percent). (ibid., 
p. 133) By 1990, it is estimated that 44.8 percent of all 
preschoolers will have working mothers, a projected increase 
of 4.1 million children. 

As women pursue new careers, they find themselves still 
responsible for child rearing and household management. Re- 
cent time-use studies show that employed fathers contribute 
very little to household and child care responsibilities. 
(Pleck 1979, p. 482) 

The number of mothers working who head their own 
households has been increasing due to marital disruption 
ending in divorce. Bane reports that only 44 percent of 
women headed their households in 194 0, while by 1970, almost 
80 percent of divorced, separated and widowed mothers headed 
their own families. (Bane 1976, p. 13) According to death - 
and divorce rate projections, this trend is likely to continue 
where "nearly 40 percent of children born around 1970' will 
experience a parental death, divorce or separation and conse- 
quently live in a one-parent family at some point during 
-0 - , 
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their first 18 years. (ibid., p. 14) Coping strategies for 
these families will likely depend on the earning level of 
the parent and the availability of informal support systems. 

While the number of men gaining custody of their chil- 
dren rises, (Levine 1976, p. 47) it is the mother with whom 
children most often remain. The ability of these women to 
provide adequately for their children is difficult given 
their occupational segregation, their minimal attachment to 
the work force and their lower wage earning capacity and po- 
tential. (Bane 1976) Sixty percent of all working women are 
in ten occupations. Eighty percent are in unskilled, semi- 
skilled or clerical positions (19 percent of them with college 
degrees). (Howe 1974, p. 207) The wage differential between 
men and women Xs wider today than it was 20 years ago: women 
today earn approximately 59 cents of every dollar earned by 
men doing comparable work, when in 1950 women earned 63 cents 
on every dollar. Frequently, women work part-time and they 
tend to enter and leaye the work force more often than do men. 
This reduces opportunities for " advancement and job security; 
it also makes them, ineligible for employee benefits and other 
forms of compensation offered to. full-time employees, further 
reducing, in a relative sense, their standard of liying. 

Where husbands are present, the state of the economy 
presents few choices to mothers who might otherwise prefer ±o 
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stay at home rearing their children, the number of dual 
'career families is rapidly increasing. Masnick aiid Bane 
report that in 1977,.,. two-worker husband-wire households had 
incomes about 13 percent higher than one-worker husband-wife 
^useholds. (Masnick and 'Bane 1980, p. 88) Working wives 
brougiv^^, on the average, about one quarter of the family 
income to tl^ dual career family., (ibid., p. 89) cAmong work- 
ing wife couples with children, 52 percent moved put of 
poverty as a result of the wife's earnings, (ibid., p. 94) 
The need for a second wage earner in a two-parent family has 
l^bj^me an economic necessity. The question then becomes, 
who cares for these children whe'n parents cannot? 

Given their choices, it is likely that parents will 
prefer to keep their child close to home and in the care of 
someone familiar to them and their child. (Unco survey 1975) 
They .may first look to other family members. 

There has been much debate about v/hether the extended 
family is declining or not. (Bane 1976; Keniston 1977) Bane 
contends that most elderly people live in households and have 
not been shipped off to nursing homes away from the family. 
However, given American family mobility patterns, the absence 
of forced retirement and the same economic need thc't pushes 
mothers into the work force^ grandparents may be unavailable 
to care for their grandchildren. 
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In the National Consumer survey, hereafter referred 
. to as. the Unco survey, there was 63 percent agreement with 
, the statement, "My first choice for someone to care for my 
children is a relative." (Unco survey 1975, pp. 3-17) There 
are racial distinctions in this choice where white families 
are five times more likely than black families and 13 times 
more likely than Spanish families to have their children 
cared for by relatives. Here is an example of where utiliza- 
tion figures may not serve as good indicators of preference, 
for while minority groups do not rely on relative care, they 
may prefer to do so, but are limited fcy relatives' availa- 
bility. * • * 

Emplpymeht status is a strong indicator for whether 
parents use relatives to care for their children. The Unco 
survey reports that working parents tend to use family day 
care and center-based care. The , implication is that relatives 
are relied upon for shorter than eight-hour periods, where 
the parent may have part-tim^J work or personal obligations. 
Qf greatest significance to this discussion is that, in prac- 
tice^ care by relatives does not appear to be the widespread, 
solution for full-time working parents. 

In lieu of parents or other adult relatives, tlie 
child may still be cared for by family if an older sibling 
is able and willing. As ^family size decreases these options* 
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become more limited. In addition, there is growing concern 
about what are called^ "latchkey" children who come home from 
school with housekeys around their necks to let themselves 
into an empty house after school. The recent tragedies in 
Atlanta are signalling the real dangers of this practice for 
young children. It is possible that empty classroom space 
in public schools will eventually be used for programs which 
parents may prefer to having their children come home to. an 
empty house with responsibility for a younger sibling. 

If child care cannot be provided for by family mem-' 
bers, working parents will explore solutions in the community. 

< 

2- Public Sector Initiatives for'Parents 

History > The history of government involvement in 
child care includes a patchwork of programs motivated pri- 
marily by larger social and economic concerns. At the turn 
of the century, day nurseries were provided to save -children 
in "maladjusted" families. During the Depression, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration provided funds for day care 
to soften economic hardships and to create jobs for the unem- 
ployed. During World War II, thousands of centers were estab- 
V lished through funds provided by the Lanham Act to encourage 
female employment within war-related industries. In 1965, 
Head ^tart was created to break "the cycle of poverty," 

During the 1970 's, however, there were five urisuccess- 

V 
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ful attempts to pass Comprehensive child care legislation.. 
Each effort failed be cabse o f poli tical confrontations or 
moral ambiguities. For instance, at the same time NixOn 
was promoting his Family Assistance Plan, he vetoed the over- 
whelmingly passed Comprehensive Child Development Act of 
1971, likening child care to the Soviet ^^ie of child rear- 
ing. The 1974 and 1975 Child and Family Services Acts became 
the target of attacks by right wing conservatives echoing 
Nixon's fears about child care leading to the potential des- 
truction, of the family. A simultaneous effort, waged by 
Albert Shanker of the American Federation of Teachers, to 
have public schools take control of day~care-eaWe-a-^nougfi~ 
in-fighting among the child care constituents that Congress 
disbanded all hopes for the bill's passage. The most" recent 
effort for comprehensive legislation was introduced by Senator 
Alan Cranston. His Child Care Act of 1979, a more modest 
version of earlier bills, was never raised on the floor for 
a vote, and died with Ifess than a whimper. - 

Current Federal •Prograrnmina . Despite the absence of 
categorical legislation for child care, by 1979 the Federal 
cqtlays for direct and indirect child care services was approx- 
imately $2.5 billion. The greatest portion of this investment 
±s attributed to indirect tax credits which, in 1978, were 
claimed on 3,443,850 returns with a price tag of $656,781,000. 
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(Malone 1980) - 

More 'tha n 90 percent of dir ect Federal sup port foj 



child care funnels through Title XX of the Social Security 
Act, Head Start, the Child Care Food Program, Title I 'of' the 
Elementary, Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) and the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN) . Title XX provides the largest source of revenues for 
direct services and consumes the greatest proportion of ser- 
vice dollars among the variety of services allowable under 
Title XX. (Congressional Budget Office 1978, p. 43) 

President Reagan has already proposed cuts in "the 
-Child-Car-e-Food-P-rogram-r(.which ±s Irhe^-rimary mecShrnrsm 



through which family day care receives subsidies and organizes 
itself into systems). Cuts are also proposed' in Title I, ESEA. 
With a general move towards block grants and increased state 
responsibility. Title XX, already a form of block grant, 
might be increased. However, child care will be in greater ' 
competition with other social programs whose categorical 
authorizations may also catch tl^e eye of budget surgepn 
JDavid Stockman, Director of the Office of Management and ' 
Budget, . 

While previous Federal supports focus largely on in- 
creasing the supply side of the child care market-:-^.e. 
creating hew programs-r-rthe next few years will li'kely turn 
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to the Remand side— i.e., enabling more people to purchase 
^^^Q- This will occur through increased deductions in the 
child care tax credit. The newly passed tax legislation 
_ offers the tax credit as a sliding reduction based on income", 
a change* from the previous tax credit. ^ 

Parent Usage . The Nationa: Day Care Study (1977) 
estimates the existence of 18,300 day care centers in which 
900,000^. children are enrolled. Less than 9 percent of these 
children are under age three. While the estimate for day care 
center usage is io-15 percent among preschoolers with working 
mothers, (Abt Associates 1978.) this is about double the number 
since 1965 when fewer than six percent were in day care centners 
(Low and Spindler 1968) When broken down by age, we find, 
nearly half of all 3-5 year o^ds in qenter-based care. (Smith 
1978, p. 134) Add to this the grov^ing numbers of children in 
nursery school and kindergarten which have increased over 50 
percent in the last decade. (Kamerman and Kahn 1979, p. 2) 
In. 1976, almost half of all_ 3-5 year olds were enrolled in 
these programs — 26 percent of 3 year olds, 48 percent of 
4 year olds, and 82 percent of 5 year old children of vorjcing 
mothers. (Current Population Reports 1978) 

None of the research highlights the gaps in services 
for before and after school children or infants, although 
reports from various information and referral agencies around 
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the country indicate that the demand is steadily. In ere as iixg_ 
for these children and the supply remains insufficient. 

Parents typically prefer more informal care arrange- 
ments for their younger children, such as family day care, 
where a neighborhood woman takes care of up to six children 
in her own home. Center-based care for infants and toddlers 
is extremely costly and questions remain about its potential 
■■ harm to the infant if provided in less than high quality 
services. The quality of care in many family day care homes 
is also -questioned. Turnover is high and approximately 90 
percent of these homes are unlicensed. .(Wesfeinghouse 1971; 
National Day Care Home Study 1980) However, familiarity 
with one caregiver, a home-lika environment, and close 
proximity to the child's own home are characteristics of 
family day care that working parents seem to prefer. 

Some researchers project an increased demand for 
center-based care. (Kamerman and Kahn 1979, p. 5; Smith, 1979, 
p. 135) They base their expectations on usage trends as 
explained above, and on demographic factors. If family size 
remains small (two-three children per fc^mily) , fees for out- 
of-home care will be more affordable than when parents sought 
care for four or five children. The tax credit may help more 
parents afford the cost of center-based care. Yet parents 
already contribute 70 percent of day care center revenues. 
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The National Day Care Study reports that government funds 
accounted for another 29 percent witft cash contributions 
adding a bit more to center Revenues. (Abt Associates 1978, 
p. 58) It is highly doubtful that during" the 1980 's parents 
will be able to afford an increase in the cost of child care 
oi^ that child care will thrive in a budget-cutting Congress. 

'^h^^ Q is a ^possibility that the effect of recent 
Reagan cutbacks will be to increase the supply' of f amily 
day care homes. Revisions in the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) program may make it more cost effec- 
tive for a parent to care for his or her own children at home 
while also minding neighbors' children. In this way/ the 
parent maintains food stamp and Medicaid allowances that would 
J otherwise be lost four months after outside employment. For 
employed parents, ineligible for public subsidies, we fin€' 
them less able to rely on themselves for daily child care 
responsibilities and tending to look to the community to 
meet their child care needs. Finding these choices inadequate, 
inaccessible or unaf fordable, what is it that the corporate 
community can contribute to helping parents balance the 
responsibilities of home and work? 

♦ 

3- Private Sector Initiatives for Parents 

The corporate community has had a sporadic history of 
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attending to the child care needs of its employees. At the 
turn of the century, thousands of inunigrant families flocked 
to American shores in the hopes of reaping the richness of 
the promised land. They were greeted by a host of charitable 
agencies whose major concern was to assimilate the newcomers 
into American culture to preserve the social order and pro- 
tect the children of the native population from the ignorance 
of these ur^kempt strangers. Thus, the children were the pri- 
mary -"beneficiaries"^ of their "concern." 

Subsequent employer involvement in child care was not 
-prompted by child-related concerns. By 1910, the Association' 
of Day Nurseries recorded the existence of 450 centers in 
working-class neighborhoods. Some of these nurseries were 
sponsored by the factories that employed the mothers of the 
children being served.^ The day nurseries were known for their 
poor quality^d unsani'tary conditions.." ". , . The rare indus- 
trial day nursery, funded by a mi3,l or factory with a sub- 
stantial number of female employees, (was not) necessarily 
more sanitary, better equipped and staffed than its neighbor- 
hood counterpart. " /(Gentler 1979, p. 161) Reports indicate 
that the conditions of the centers were not appreciably better 
than the oppressive conditions of the factories. 

Rather than a genuine concern for children, these 
factories were motivated by a need for cheap labor .which they 
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were capable of obtaining with provision of child care. 

One of the first industry-based child care centers 

, was the King Edward Nursery foun-ded by John H. Swisher and 

Son, Inc., in Jacksonville, Florida in 1939. (Morgan 1967, 

•p. 22) The 75 children cared for could stay 24 hours a day 

as. boarding students or go home each day. Monthly operating 

expenses were $18,00a,. of which the company paid 5/6" and the 

balance was paid by parents. According to the company. 

The benefits to the indiviaual employee 
and to the management have been most satis- 
fying in terms of mutual relationship, and ' 
also there have been unforeseen and immediate 
gains in higher efficiency, lower costs and 
greater productivity. [Morgan 1967, p. 13] - .' 

During the- Civil War and World War r, some employers 

opened temporary child care centers to meet worker shortages.. 

(Feinstein 1979, p. 129) World War II gave rise to another 

round of employer-sponsored centers, onl|:?lhis timeCfehere was 

support to industry from the Federal government. In 1940, 

Congress passed the Lanham Act and a year later, passed 

• amendments that encouraged the creation of coiranunity-based 

child care programs in defense plant areas to help the war 

effort. The most famous of these centers were the two 

family-centered child care programs at the Kaiser Shipyards- 

, in Oregon and California. Open all day (24 hours), all year, 

the centers staffed 292 professionals during their 22-month 

existence. (Morgan 1367, p. 68) .They developed very innovative 
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-practices and received high regard from child development 
experts. Treated as an experiment to discover whether day 
' care was financially feasible for industries, the final 
report concluded, 

^ .i.that while most expenses incurred in 
the operation of the two centers were ^ 
justified by conditions here, it is not 
correct to assume that another situation 
will produce identical conditions leading 
to an 'equal financial deficit. [Morgan 1967, 
p.^ 69] 

A,fter the war, many women returned home, the work 
force replenished by returning servicemen, and industry's 
interest' in day care lay dormant until, the 1960«s.. In 19,67, 
legislation created the opportunity for tapid tax amortiza- 
tion of constructed buildings used to serve employees' chil- 
dren. The increased demand caused by increasing labor force 
participation of women prompted widespread interest in day 
care as a potentially profitable investment. 

Early Failures > A number of companies (Curlee Cloth- 
ing, KLH, Avco Printing, C & P Telephone, Westinghouse to 
name a few) did not make the profits they had hoped for. In 
fact, there were significant losses and the centers closed. 
For some of these companies, particularly the textile firms 
of the South, the centers closed as the companies went bank- 
rupt. (The reasons for the cJJosings in Appendix A.) At most, 
there were 18 on-site day care centers (not including those 
at hospitals) during the late 1960 's and early 1970 's. 
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An estimated 25-30 corporate work-site day care cen- 



ters are in existence today. (Listing presented in Appendix 
,.A.) Another five centers are sponsored by the Health^nd" ' 
Welfare Fund of the Amalgamated ^Clothing-^aTTd Textile Worker's 
Union. Universities account' ^o.r approximately 1100 child care 
programs, most of which also serve as lab schools for early 
childhood training and may not be open to employees,, but only 
to students and faculty. The largest industry group providing 
• on-site /day care services to its employees is hospitals. 
Faciis^g /a nationwide nursing shortage, nearly 200 hospitals 
are providing child care as a. recruitment and retention device. 
(See ^ppendix A.) 

Employer'-sponsored child care has been referred to as 
a "miniature curiosity" because of. its failure to establish 
itself as part of the child care market. Another observer 
remarked, "It is doubtful that industrial, day care will ever 
become a significant factor in American day care landscape." 
(Feinstein 1979, p. 189-90) '' 

Renewed Interest s Within the past two years, a 

flurry of interest in corporate sponsorship has been generated 
not only .among employees in rteed of child care assistance and 
among child care providers eyeirig^new sources of revenue, but 
among managers as weXl*^ Corporate managers are concerned 
about productivity and efficient use\)f "human capital." 
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They are concerned about meeting affirmative action guidelines; 
about relJuciTTg-WasTe— rn"bwe~fl-t-i)a^^ designed- - 

to meet the needs of a male breadwinner; and about high levels 
Of stress among their employees', from their assembly line 
workers all the way up to their executives. . , 

What characterizes recent intere.s'^n exploring cor- 
porate sponsorship is the variety of alternatives to work-site 
child care. Not only are companies learning from the' mistakes 
of earlier years, but they are recognizing the inappropriate- 
ness of center-based care given the adequacy of community-based 
programs, the preferences of parents and the special needs of 

P 

children. Corporate managers are learning that parents might 
not need additional child care services as much as they might 
need assistance finding, selecting, or paying for existing 

f 

services. Or, their overwhelming problem may be simply" their 
organization of time in making arrangements. 

My hypothesis is that self-ipterest appears to be the 
major force prompting employer supports to working parents. 
However, it seems clear that the ability for family benefits 
to meet self-interest will depend on the specific needs of 
the employee population. Because employee needs are shaped 
by family patterns and community resources, so are employer 
responses. Before examining the intended effects of the 
employer's response to working parents in Part II, I will 
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first examine the range of employer* responses based on 
employee needs. 

These three features of the analysis management 
agendas, parent needs and community resources — form the 
framework for my subsequent analysis of the case study 
at The. ;Bank. ^ 

^* The Potential for Employer Responses to the Needs of 
Working -Parents ^ 

\ ' 

Examples of employer responses to the needs of working 
parents from around the country, indicate four basic categories 
of parent need. Both the parent ndeds and employer responses 
are based on the strengths and weaknesses of existing com- 
munity resources. These model programs have been as much 
fashioned by parent needs and management agendas as by the 
needs of the community/ 

The need for irif ormaitfon about (1) services 
in the community that provide child car^e; or 
(2) general parenting issues to reduce istress 
in the family. 

The need for finaridial as^i^tatnce in purchasing / 
community services . 

^ . The need, for gerVideg where the community 
supply is lacking. 

^ The need for time to help balance the dual ^ 

responsibilities of family and work. ^ • 
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!• Employer Responses td the Need fdr Information 

Dwindling resources usually lead^-to^'^ressures for a 
more efficient use of existing i?.e"sources. , An obvious mech- 
anism for reducing overlap and maximizing limited resources 
is a central clearinghouse with information about supply and 
demand of child care services. According to Dr. Edward Zig- 
ler7 a former director of tjie Office of Child Development, 
"A major problem with, day care is the lack of cjntralized 
j^nformation to help parents locate existing day care services." 
(Project Connection 1980, p. 22) 

The problems in locating" child care have been recog- 
nized *by other researchers (National Academy 'of Sciences 
1976; Keniston 1977) - and by policy analysts as well as parents 
responding to the Unco survey; Support services these parents 
said they would most li6ce to see provided by the government 
were "a referral system where parents could get information 
about screened and qualified people and agencies to provide 
child ^care." (Unco SCirvey 1975) 

While information and referral (I & Tr) services may *^ 
be provided through Title XX without regard to income, few 
states have opted to do so for' child care. A three-year 
study of child care r & R services, Project Connections, 
funded by the Administration for Children, Youth afS Fami- 
lies (ACYF) and the Ford Foundation/ estimate that there are 
6,390 organizations in the United States providing' some 
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child care I & R services. Only 4.1 percent of these agencies 
receive financial assistance from industry. {Project Connec-r 
■tions 1980) 

' Employer support of I & R services Kas the potential 
of providing employees with greater access to a better planned 
and coordinated child care system that includes more choices 
at higher levels of quality. Such improvements to child care- 
services in the community would have obvious benefits to 
other "consumers of child care. 

Employers could fund community-based I&,R agencies. 
As a one-year pilot project, -Gillette Company has implemented ' 
a telephone hotline for their emi^loyees^ to the local Child 
Care Resource Center. A firm might also internalize "the func- 
tion by hiring an individual to provide child care information. 
This could be housed in personnel, as occurs at Steelcase, Inc. 
in Grand Rapids, MI, or in an Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) . Designed primarily , for counseling of chemically 
dependent employees, EAPs cover an estimated 6.2 million 
workers in the private sector* (Brasch 1950, p. 6) Honeywell, 
Inc. felt th'eir EAP was the most appropriate place for child 
care I & R services. Counselors are also able to address 
other childjand family-related problems affecting employees. 

^j^her m^echanism for dealing with child care infor- 
mation needs i&^or companies to ^arrange for parent education 
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seminars at the workplace. The^ Texas Institute for Families 
currently conducts Noon Time Seminars in more than 20 com- 
panies throughout the state. These hour-long, brown bag 
seminars are offered at the workplace and cover a^ range of 
parent-child topics. The Center for Parenting Studies at 
Wheelock College also conducts noon time seminars at some 
downtown Bostoh banks, as do a growing number of mental health 
and family therapy organizations. Most unique in its sponsor- 
ship and format is the Executive Family Seminar offe/ed to 
M.B.A. students and their spo.uses at Harvard Business School. 
Taught by psychiatrist Barrie Greiff , it prepares the manager 
of tomorrow for the complexities of combining family and career 
for self and subordinate. 
♦ 

2. Employer Responses to the Need for Financial assistance 

Parents are sometimes unable to afford the child care 
arrangement of their choosing once they have located it. As 
a result, children may be placed in care that is, inappropriate 
for their needs or inconvenient for the parent ♦ A high level 
of guilt is typically reported by v^omen who leave their chil- 
dren under someone else's care during the day. (Unco Survey 

V 

1976; Family Circle 1977) Dissatisfaction with child care 
arrangements may cause even greater strain for the parent. 
The subsidization of child care, enabling the purchase^'of 
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guality care, may reduce parental stress. 

The cost of child care depends upon a number of fac- 
tors; the type. of child care used, fees charged by. the pro- 
vider, number of hours care is used, numbers and ages of 
children and income of the parent and neighborhood. The 
Unco survey explains that child care costs and standards are 
more influenced by micro-community standards than the market 
for goods; i.e. child care in a low-income neighborhood will 
cost less than that provided in a more affluent community. 
The survey concludes that people pay what they can afford so 
that generally, the higher the income the higher the price 
paid for child care. (Morgan 1981) Based on Department of 
Labor projections. Dr. Richard Ruopp; PresTdent of Bank Street 
College of Ed-ucation, contends that da^y care costs range be- 
_ tween 9-11 percent of the total family budget and remains 
"the four.th largest budget item for the family, less -only than 
■food, housing and taxes. (Morgan 1980, p. 21) 

Problems associated with the cost of child care can 
be eased by the employer offering to pay for a port ion. of the 
cost through a, voucher. system. Polaroid is one of a handful 
of companies currently offering such assistance. In operation 
since 1972, Polaroid pays a percentage of the cost of care on 
a sliding scale for employees with incomes of less than 
$25,000. The percentage of reimbursement remains the same 
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regardless of the cost of care selected^ Approximately 150 
employees per year take advantage of this opportunity. The 
Ford FovlndaJ:ion_ in New York has a similar program,, while 
Measurex Corporation of Cupertino, CA offers a §100/inonth 
stipend to employees as; an incentive to return more quickly 

♦ 

from maternity leave. ^. ' ^ 

A voucher system ^may help parents defray a portion of 
the cost of care and may also encourage the expansion and im-r 
provement of child care' services in the community as provid.6rs 
compete for the new market of paying clients. This might 
also be solved by the corporate purchase of child care slots 
in a few loc^l programs in the community* 



The provision of information o;r financial subsidy is* 
appropriate only when the supply Qf existing child care is 
sufficient to meet the demand. If not^ the parent may need 
serv^ices arid the employer may consider direct provision of 

needed services. 

_ ,>* 

3. Employer gi'sponses to the Need for Services 

Tor many^ initial thoughts about employer- sponsored 
child care turn to a work-site day care center. However, the 
success of these programs is mixed, in part, due to 
the fact that parents may need or prefer services of anotjier 
type,^ They may prefer family day care or need before and 
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after school care or sick child care services. 

If parents conunute to the work site, they may not 
want to travel on public transportation during rush hour 
with their preschoolers. The Unco survey found that parents 
prefer their child care in their home '"neig'hborhoods and prefer 
more informal care arrangements ''such as family day care, 
especially for children under three years of aqe 

If a center is to be built, it may be on-site and 
run by the company, a non-profit organization or a profit- 
making chain of centers, when a firm does not have enough 
employees who prefer an on-site center, the company might 
organize a group of firms in'- the area to. pool the children 



of their employed parents. In Washington, D.C., five tele- 
vision and radio stations each made $7,000 loans to establish 
a center for their employees. It is housed in a rtearby church 

convenient to all employees. V 

k 

Another set of needs and responses exists regarding ' -\ 
the school-age child, 'l^/orking parents haye particular -diffi- 
culties when school is not in session, such as durkng holidays 

and summers. In response, Pel Pro industries in Skokie, IL 

~— 

provides a summer day camp for employees' children. l^The 
difficulty might occur on a moment's notice when "sripw days" 
are called. Ihe 1981 financial plight of the Bostdh city, 
schools almost ended in an ^"extra" month of summer .\ This ' 
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would have posed consider^able strains for working parents, 
for there are few solutions available for emergency care. 

Child care problems related to school-age children 
occur because school may begin ^af ter parents start work and 
end before they finish. Public scjiools often d,o -not- provide 
the kind of structured activities needed by children ages 
5-12. Before and after school programs may be needed 

either in cooperation with the schools or based'^ elsewhere 

' . \ ^ 

in the community. 

It IS difficult enough to arrange child d^re ori a 
regular basis, but when emergencies arise, such as the ch^'ld 
becpming ill, working „parents-have_ few options but to stay 
home and miss work. 

Day care centers are required to have quiet, semi- 
isolated rest areas for . children. However, if the child's 
illness is contagious, it is best that he or she not remain 
nearby other children. 

An approach being tried in Minneapolis and Berkeley 
is for the company to contract with a local agency that sends 
health care work ers into tm child's home. This is far more 
convenient ^or the parents, more comfortable for the child 
and more protective of other children than group care solutions 
However, as day care directors v/ill attest, if the child is 
sick enough not to come to the center, the parent usually 
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wants to remain with the child. 

, An effective solution to sick child care problems 
may be the change of , personnel policies that would permit an 
employee to extend the use of sick leave for the illiiess 
of immediate family or allbw employees a specified number of 
"personal days" for attending to family matters. A study by 
Catalyst (1981) indicates that 29% of companies provide days 
off for children's illness, (p. 7) 

It should be noted that as options are explored, one 
continually tests them against the components of the frame- 
work: management agendas, parent needs and community resources 

c 

4. Employer Responses to the Need for Tiine 

If all needs for information, money and services are 
being. met, the parents" overriding concern may be the need . 
for mor^ time with their families or for more conveniently 
arranged time. Analysis of the 1977 Quality of Employment,. 
Survey by Joseph Pleck indicates that, "about -35 percent of 
workers with spouses and/or children report that their job 
and family life 'interfere' with each other, either 'somewhat 
or a lot. Interference occurs significantly more frequently 
among parents than among non-parents," (Pleck 1979, p. 35) 
An employer decision to offer employees more dis- 
cretion oyer their working hours may relieve some of the 
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"interferences." Alternatives to standard work hours may 
occur through flextime, part-time work, job sharing or work 
at home, now called flexiplace. 

Flextime allows employees to choose the time they 
arrive at work and the time they leave, as long as they 
accumulate the prescribed number of hours per day or week. 
There is usually a core time during which all employees must 
be present and flexible periods of time when employees exer- 
cise choice. Although more widespread in Europe, U.S. reports 
indicate that in 1977, 12,8 percent of all non-government 
organizations with 50 or more employees were using flextime, 
covering, approximately 5.8 percent of all employees, or ,2. 5 - 
3i5 million workers, (Nollen and Martin 1978, p. 7) 

In a Social Security Administration experiment with 
flextime, 75 percent of female employees 'reported that new 
schedules allowed them more time with their families even 
though there .was no reduction in hours. (Corey 1980) In a 
study ^of flextime at the U..S. Department of Commerce, Haley 
Bohen surveyed 700 people, half of whom were on flextime and 
the other half of whom were on standard hours. People on 
flextime generally reported less conflict between home and 
wo^rk obligations than those on standard schedules. The ones 
who benefitted most,, however, were employees without children. 
"It would be naive to think flextime could create e-^tra time 



for families and home life/' BoHen says,, "when it only allows 
employees to rearrange their hours." (ibid.) 

A study of Families at Work; Strengths and Strains 
by Lou Harris for^General Mills, indicated that 51% of pro- 
fessional women preferred working part-time. Part-time work 
more clearly offers additional hours for family involvement. 
Between 1965 and 1977, the number of part-time workers in- 
creased nearly three times as rapidly as the number of full- 
time worker's. Most of the increase was among* women. By 1977, 
women hel^ nearly 70 percent of the part-time jobs. (Smith 
1979 p. 81) This is seen as a consequence of the number of 

A 

working mothers with young children. ; 

One problem with, part-time work is the need to pro-rate 
employee benefits. The costs of administering and providing 
pro-rated benefits are usually higher than for full-time em-."" 
ployees. According to a' survey of 180 companies, 80 percent 
offered part-time workers paid vacation leave. Just over 
half offer sick leave, and life and health insurance benefits. 
The Employee Retirement Income Security Act -(ERISA) requires 
that employees working 1,000 hours or, more per year (about 
half time), be treated alike -and included in a pension plan 
if the firm has one. (Nollen and"Martin 1978, p. Ill) 

An option yet to be tested on a widespread basis, but 
promising in* terms of its flexibility for working parents is 

/- ' • 

/ 
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work at home. It appears that high technology may be moving 
us back to a form of cottage industries. Continental Bank 
of ChicagS is conducting an experiment with, residential word 
processors by installing them in employees' homes and trans- 
mitting information over sophisticated communications equip- 
ment.! 

The options relating to the need for more time call 
for more radical changes in- the definitions of work and tradi- 
tional management practices. 

■ This framework and the discussion of the changes in 
society around which it has been fashioned suggest the possi- 
bilities for corporate involvement in meeting family needs. 
The feasibility of a company adopting, pne of these benefits ' 
or work policies will dfepend on. their rationale for doing so. 
A range of perspectives on the motivation for corporate 
involvement are now discussed in Part II. ^ 
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PART II; THE RATIONALE FOR CORPORATE INVOLVEMENT 



A. Corporate Social Responsibility 

B. Corporate Self --Interest 

/I; Child Care as- a Recruitment and 
Retention Tool 

2. Child Care as a Productivity Tool^ 

C. Family-Work Interface and Its Effect 
on Meeting Management Objectives and 
Self-jinterest 

1. Intrinsic" Aspects of Worker 
^Motivation ^ . 

2. Extrinsic Aspects of Worker 

Motivation 

3. Thfe Changing Role of Fringe 
y Benefits in Employee Compen- 

* sation 



WHEN MEETING EMPLOYEES'' NEEDS MEETS MANAGEMENT'S NEEDS ; 

THE RATIONALE FOR CORPORATE INVOLVEMENT IN^F^ILY SUPPORTS 

The rationale for corporate involvement^^ in familv 
support programs is a question of fe'asibility . ' It is first ^ 



a question of corporate need: whether the corporation identi- 

X t 

fies that need as its duty to Jte^^socraHly responsible^ o:^ as 
a specific management problem, i.e., a problem of self-interest, 
Child care suppor-^ is simply a:* vehicle which a corporation 
may identify to meet a part,icular need^ Once the corporation 
identifies that as a potential vehicle to meet an identified 
need, it must assess the feasibility of that mode to actually . 
meet the corporate need. Assessment of corporate need is a 



Accessary condition for corporate involvement, but it is not 
alone sufficient. 

The second criterion for involvement is the feasibility 



of the particular child care option to. meet the corporate need 
— whether^ or not the option is effective: i.e.., does what 
it isjJesigned to do. Can it recruit workers, can it retain 
workers, can It increase worker productivity?' JHowever, whether 
or not It can dc> the job for management will 'depend upon 
whether or not the^ program is fulfilling a real need of the 
employee. (.In the ^orld of employee compensation, the classi- 
cal mistake is to supply a fringe iDenefit of an employee 
dining room serving only steak and -potatoes to a staff which 
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is strictly vegetarian.)' If it is useless to the employee, 
'ultimately it is "useless to the 'employer. 

The feasibility of -family supports is a matter of 
accurately identifying an interface of employer need and 
employee need and creating a mode, of fulfillment which is 
compatible with both needs. Corporate suitability assumes 
employee suitability^ i.e. that the program fulfills employee* 
need. 

For the companies considering the feasibility of 
child care, the initial distinction to be made is whether the 
"need" or primary motivation behind the effort is corporate 
social responsibility or self-interest. In the case of cor- 
porate social responsibility, feasibility is simply a question 
of whether child care can be provided;^ in the case of self-, 
interest, feasibility is an issue of whether child care, can 
provide a returp to the company. 

A. Corporate Social Re:gp6nsibilitv 

* 

According to Milton Friedman in 1972, "There is 
nothing that would, in, fact, 'destroy the private enter- 
prise system more than a real acceptance of the social 
responsibility doctrine." He added that if an employer 
spends income for social purposes, "he is in effect 
stealing this money from the shareholders." ( BugjLnegg and 
Society Review 1978, p. 4)^ 
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Responses made by large corporation executives in 
1978 to Friedman's statement were varied. Henry Ford II 
commented that the corporation was '"'^lot well, equipped to 
serve social ne^ds unrelated to its businea^ operations," 
while Phillip Drotnig of Amoco asserted ^ the predominant gpal. 
of earning profits/but acknowledged that the corporation- 
must also "help preserve ah environment in. which profit is 
possible." Other executives noted that the traditional 
function of business, i.e., generating income and tax reyenues 
already makes an enormous social contribution. What is often 
overlooked is that when "private enterprise providies for 
society's welfare, "corpbrate self-interest can be served.. 
-Charitable giving helps creat,e a more de^r^bie and attractive 
place to live .and .it becomes easier tq recruit and retain a- 
contented worK force. A thriving community also has more 
dollars available^ for buying goods and s.ervices 

In 197-^^ corporate contributions increased by 22 per- 
cent, reaching a^total of $2.07 billion and measuring one 
percent of pretax net income. Health and welfare programs 
which accounted for 37 percent ($255.9 million^ of contribu- 
tions Were designed for employees as well as , community members. 
The New York Times reported $2.6 billion in corporate giving, 
accounting- for less than 6% of all philanthropy.-'* (See Notes) 
A survey of public affairs departments or corporate 
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external relations found that six of eyery ten corporations 
engaging in puhlic affairs in 1980 had no such corporate 
'activity i^ 1970. (Public fairs Research Group 1981) 
Shareholders weje listed as the top target, and employees 
and the public were ti^ed for second place. 

Yet while there has been growth in corporate giving 
in a relativd^ sense, it has noi; reacHed .the allowable 5 per- . 
cent of profits limit which, with the passage of recent tax 
legislation, has. been iLncreased to 10 percent. ^ Why Has this 
been so? ' ^ ' . 

In The* Conference Bbard ' s. report on the Present State, 
of Corporate Responsibility, they found that "industrial cor- 
porations ^re the largest employers • . . and the slowest^ 
to react to social changes." Their slow reaction is probably 
due to two factors r 1;)^ the managers are traditionally conser- 
vative in outlook arid preoccupied w\th profits; and 2) the 
national and international "spread of these firms makes it 
difficult to have senior management effectively communicating 
wlth^company personne"!." (1978) 

There are some indications that these patterns are 
changing and, for a variety of reasons. First of all,, managers 
are charfging. Peskin, in The bodmsday Job , asserts that, 
^'The long range curse for business is' the inability to meet 
tomorrow's management challenger change. The immediate 
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results are turnover and lost profits," .concepts that '*have 
' more impact than change because they represent a more imme- 
diate threat." Peskin beleives that today's managers are 
•those "involved, altruistic . . . and protesting people" 
of the 1960's whose tactics may become less theatrical but 
whose humanistic philosophy is not likely to wane, 

^ . Toffler believes that all,, of industry is undergoing 
an identity crisis. Managers faced with public criticism 
. and hostile political pressures are beginning to ^'questioh 
the goal of prof it-ma5cimization for the organization. Toffler 
des that 

corporations 'can no longer remaiK^exclusively 
economic units. (Toffler 1981, p. 229) The criticism is no 
longer related only to underpaying workers^ overcharging 
customers, forming cartels to fix p:yices. The public holds 
the corporation increasingly respon.?jlbla for everything from * 
air pollution to executive stress, from using poor populations 
as guinea pig^s in drug testing to racism and sexism, "A cor- 
poration is no longer responsible simply for making a profit 
or producing goods but for simultaneously contributing to the 
solul^ion of extremely complex, ecological, moral, political, 
racial, sexual and social problems." (ibid., p." 234) 

As the pressures grow, so do the costs of not ^res- 
ponding. " -erefore, social responsibility efforts and self- 
interest can be served simultaneoubly. In fact, some assert 
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that self-interest is what motivates corporate social responsi- 
bility. ( Business arid Society Review 1978, p. 17) According 
to Harry Levinson, who espouses a psychoanalytic approach to 
organizational diagnosis., companies will be responsive to 
child care issues when there is "pain," i.e., when there is 
a problem that causes management concern. Michael Beer, 
citing the views of Beckhard and Greiner, said that "if there 
is one thing of which researchers are very certain, it is that 
organizations do changq when they are under pressure ^nd rarely 
when they are riot." (1980, p. 48) The need for pressure in 
setting the stage for change is that it creates a stage of , 
readines^s or what Kurt Lewin calls the "unfreezing stage," 
Where old beliefs and values "lose their strengtl^in the face 
^of data that disconf irm, the manager's view of his or the 
organization's effectiveness." (ibid.)- 

Attention to family concerns at the workplace would 

involve a significant ch'ange from traditional "management: prac- 

^ . * " 

tice. While the company may be acting put of a sense of cor- 
porate socia^X responsibility, the pressure needed to create 
that change may be more related to corporate self-interest. 
Self-interest might.be recognized as the result of both inter- 
nal and external pressures. The greater these changes ar^^ 
seen as having an effect on internal operations'^, the more 
likely it is that corporate self -interest must be served as a 



justification for actiofY. As an element of both cause and 
effect, what, then, is the nature of corporate self-interest 
in considering the feasibility of supplorts to working parents? 

•■ 1: 

B. Corporate Self-interest 

Daniel Bell says we have just begun living in the 
post-industrial era:' (1973) Tpffler calls it the Third Wave. 
We depend on brain power, not muscle power as we did during 
tfie indus^rikl era. If labor and capital are the features 
of industrial sOfiiety, information and knowledge are those 
of the post-industrial, i.e. the storing, retrieval and 
processing of data as a basis of all economic and social ex- 
changes. (Bell 1973, p. xiii) -v 

This also means a ch^ge from a goods-producing society 
to a service society. Only 30 percent of the labor force 
currently is engaged in manufacturing and only 17 percent of 
those workers are on production lines. The remaining are 
white collar workers, engineers, managers, etc. ( Working Woman 
1981) 

Brt^nkthroughs in riev; fields of science (Quantum elec- 
tronics, information theory, molecular biology, ocianics, 
nucleonics, ecology and space sciences)- create"^ th/ technologies 
of the post-industridl era — computers, data processing, 
aerospace) semiconductors and advanced com- 



munications. (Toffler 1981, pp. 138-140) These- are replacing 
the classical industries of Toffler »s Second Wave: coal, 
rail, textile, steel, auto, rubber and machine tool manufac- 
turing. When the shift began in the 1950 's, we began to see 
a decline infold regions like New England's Merrimac Valley, 
while places like Route 128 outside Boston or "Silicon Valley" 
in California (home of the semi-conductor) zoomed into pro- 
minence. The Sun Belt also thrives as heavy defense contracts 
feed the growth of its advanced technology firms. 

The importance of recognizing these changes for under- 
standing the feasibility of employer-sponsored family- supports 
is that nearly all of the companies now providing child care- 
related benefits and services, or expressing an interest in 
doing so, are pioneers of the post-industrial era (high tech 
firms, medical instrument, chemical or communications firms) 
or are highly competitive in the service sector (hospitals, 
banking and insurance firms). And the major force behind 
their efforts to provide family , support, is clearly corporate 
self-interest. 

The problem common to these high technology firms ancj 
those in the service sector for which child care has been 
chosen as a solution is a demand for labor. Thus, the use of 
child care and family benefits as a recruitment and retention 
tool is the first aspect of corporate self-interest to be 

explored.. ; 

• » * 
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* 1 ♦ 'Child Gare as ^ 'Recruitment arid Rete'iltidn 'Tdol 

Because of changes in the workforce needs of our 
newest industries, family benefits are often thought of as a 
way to attract new employees and compete for the highly 
skilled worker. The changes in technology are occurring at 
such a rate that our educational system is unable to keep 
pace with it. Among high technology firms around 'Rou,te 128, 
"talent is scarce, unfilled jobs are up and salaries are 
climbing." The Boston Globe (5/20/81) reports that it is the 
lack of trained people and not the economy that is the major 
concern among computer, electronics and medical instrument 
companies. Most of these firms are "growing at 25 - 35 percent 
in revenues this year (and) increased their workforce by at 
least 10 percent." (Boston G16be 1981) Continued growth is 
expected because of the Reagan Administration's defense 
technology spending. 

« 

Wang Laboratories along the Route 128 circle of Boston 
has^ot only opened an on-site day care center, but has started 
to build a university^ to train computer technicians. 

Another view of the economic growth potential of high 
technology firms is recognized in North Carolina. This state 
became the second home of the, textile industry some 60 years 
ago. They sponsored a number of the on-site centers opened 
in the late r960*s. Most have since closed. North Carolina 

It 
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is now looking to the microelectronic industry to lift its 
wage base and economy. High technology companies are being 
lured by tax breaks and research centers sponsored by state 
government. If successful, it is possible that the growth 
of these high technology firms may make North Carolina , a new 
hot bed of activity in 'employer-sponsored child care, because 
of the demand for labor they will undoubtedly experience. 

The labor shortage within nuking exists not for lack 
of trained personnel, but rather because of the number of 
trained nurses who are inactive or not working in hospitals. 
They move into regulatory and policy functions or temporary 
agencies lure them with higher salaries and flexible hours. 

High technology and service firms, because they are 
competing for talent from a limited labor pool, require extra- 
ordinary means, of attracting and retaining qualified personnel.' 
The provision -of employee child care supports is clearly withi^i 
the corporate self-interest because it gives management added 
leverage in a market where high salaries alone are sometimes 
insufficient to lure skilled labor. 

The widespread use of on-site child care centers at 
hospitals has been particularly successful in fulfilling the 
demand for nurses not simply because most nurses are women 
and possibly mothers, but also because such employer-sponsored 
services meet a real need of nurses which community-based 
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services of t^ri" f ail to address: the need for child care 
• during late-night and "weekend hours when hospitals demand 
nurses to work those shifts. 

The hospitals provide the best evidence that employer- 
supported child care is a successful recruitment -and retention 
tool, for it has been designed* with that as its primary pur- 
pose and the results are observable. The feasibility of 
employer supports to working parents ultimately rests in its 
capacity to solve the problems at which it is aimed. 

2. Child Care as, ..a Productivity Tool 

" Corporate self-interest is only partly fulfilled by-* 

recruiting and retaining skilled personnel. Once employees 
are recruited, management is then concerned about employee 
performance and productivity on the job. 

Especially in re^nt years, competition with other 
highly industrialized nations^uch as Japan and France has 
brought on an increased concern for .productivity. The economy 
has, also created a need for companies to maximize the output 
of human -capital because it cannot tolerate high levels^ of 
turnover and absenteeism^ . \^ 

The assumption that provision of child care improves 
productivity was made most poignantly in the movie 9 to 5 in 
which a corporation providing flextime, part-time work and a 
day care centfei to its employees apparently increased produc- 
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tivity by 40, percent. Unfortunately, the research findings 
• supporting a causal relationship between provision of child 
care assistance and the amelioration of management woes is 
hardly more substantial than the Hollyv/ood version. 

The anecdotal evidence from existing programs is 
oveiwhelmingly supportive of child care as a management tool. 
According to Perry's survey of 305 on-site centers (including 
those in companies, hospitals and unions), the designated num- 
ber of managers believed their programs accomplished the 
following: 

Table 1. On-Site Pay Care Center Responses to Is sues 
Affecting Productivity 



Number of. programs 
responding* 



53 Increased ability to attract new employees 

49 Lowered absenteeism 

48 Improved attdtyde toward employer 

40 Improved attitude toward work - 

34 ^ Lowered job turnover 

29 Improved community relations 



* Percentages were not useful because a large part of the 
Sample did not respond. 

Source: ^erry, Establishing Services Through the^Work-^ 
place (0.981) U,S, Dept. of Labor [ 1 
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These findings were confirmed by research conducted 
'by Welfare Research, inc. (1980). However, they also spoke 
to managers and based their findings on impressions and not 
empirical evidence. 

Only one company attempted an experimental study of 
productivity gains as a result of the child care program. The 
Northside Child Development Center in Minneapolis, sponsored 
by a consortium of businesses, spearheaded by Control Data, 
^studied 90 employees over a 20-month period. Thirty subjects 
were mothers with children in the day care program. They were 
matched to a sample of 30 who' did not have childrei. in the program 
and to another 30 employees who had no children or grown children. 
The absenteeism rate for day care mothers was 4.40 compared to 
6.02 for nonparticipants (the other two control groups combined). 
.The turnover rate was 1.77 for^day care mothers and 6.3 for 
those ^not in the day care program, both statistically signifi- 
cant differences. (Milkdvich and Gomez 1976) 

Empirical evidence supporting the bottom-line value of 
company-sponsored family supports is scanty due i.o 1) lack 
of research; and 2) lack of model's on which to base the re- 
search. This paper argues that employer provision of family 
supports becomes feasible, first when it meets self-interest. 
Hov/ever, we do not yet have the tools or data to substantiate ■ 
such a determination. Therefore, we must look at other factors 
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affecting the decision to change, including the resistances 
to developing needed information. 

^' Family-W ork Interface and Its Effect on Meeting Management 
Objectives and Self -Interest 

The reasons both for the Tack of research on child care 
as a management tool and for the minimal' existence of employer- 
sp.onsored child care programs are closely tied to the tradi- 
tional reasons for the separation of work and family. 

In part, the traditional denial of any connection be- 
tween family and work is due to an earlier over involvement on 
the part of companies in the lives of their employees. During 
-a brief period of welfare capitalism around the turn of the 
century, companies not only concerned themselves with families 
in their employ, but tried to control m in paternalistic 
fashion. Companies such as H.J. Heinz and National Cash Regis- 
ter sent inspectors into employees' homes to make sure they 
were adequate and respectable. (Kanter 197613) One cannot help 
but conjure up scenes .from George Bernard Shaw's Major Barbara 
where the eccentric hero provided whole communities for his 
employees in order to gain their loyalty and, ultimately, to 
control them. • 

Aside from this round of welfare capitalism, modern 
Parsonian theory held that the separation of wo?:k and family 
was necessary for the smooth and efficient functioning of 
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each. *The belief was that rheir respective standards were in 
• conflict t where the family ac'ted on mores, values and emotion, 
the corporation was motivated^ by more objective criteria. 
(Kanter 1977b) ' ' ^ ^ 

But,. as our technologies change, so do our values and. 
behaviors. As thq corporation becomes less able to define 
itself as an exclusively economic unit, the family fin'ds its 
sphere of influence expanding as well. More than a third of 
those surveyed in the Michigan Quality of Employment studies 
felt that job and family interfere with each other. (Pleck et 
al 1980) The effect of that interference is widely known on 
the - oembly line as the 3:00 syndrome where mothers produce \^ 
less and are prone to more accidents due to worry about their 
children coming home from school to an empty house. The ina- 
• bility of companies to remain immune to. family influences can 
also be seen from research conducted by Dun and Bradstreet 
who found a tenfold increase i)etwe;en 1974 - 1975 in the number 
of companies with executives refusing to transfer. {Greiff 
1980) The problem has been recognized by companies such as 
Citibank and Connecticut General Life Insurance which have 
hired relocation specialists to help find jobs for spouses and 
child care for the children. ^ , 

The reality^ as Kanter describes it, is that "•''no part 
of modern life goes uninfluenced by the structure of capital- 
istic institutions," {Kanter 1977a) the family, of course. 
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being a critical link in the capitalistic economy. Cochran 
• and Bronfenbrenner gt further to say that the "institution 
with the greatest influence' over the future of the, American 
family in its child-rearing role is the world of work." 
(Bronfenbrenner 1981) 

In the 1981 General Mills study, Family at Work ; 
Strengths and Strains, (p. 38) 72 percent of working mothers 
agreed: 

People who expect to get ahead in' their 
careers or jobs have to expect to spend 
less time with their families. 

they further reported that consideration of their^^amilies 
affected employees' decisions in the areas and at^he rates 
below; 

Table 2. Employee Response to Work-Family Conflict 



To work certain hours 




55% 


How far to commute 




38 


Accepting a promotion 




38 


How much travel to accept 




29 


To transfer or^^elopate 




27 



These sentiments are new. . .or at least, newly expressed 
Yet, today's corporate practices and the , research on them have 
paid little attention to the influence of family, or to non- 
work characteristics in general. 

Non-Work Factors . Peskin asserts that "the - personal 
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reasons for turnover (relocation, health, change in marital 
■status, and the like) account for a relatively small fraction- 
of industry's turnover" crisis, " (1973, p. 2) He then aoes 
on to acknowledge that jobs do not exist in a vaccuum, basing 
his contention on "studies. (which) haye shown that low pay, a 
high proportion of female employees and the absence of a union 
contribute to turnover, demonstrating that. even relatively 
remote conditions influence the satisfaction people gain 
from their work." (ibid.) [Emphasis added] 

Why is being a woman considered a "remote condition" 
with little bearing on satisfaction at work- when that same 
"remote condition" is often integral to being hired for work .- - 
(a fact demonstrated by the clustering of. women, into a few 
traditionally female occupations)? It is important to acknow-. 
ledge both the personal and structural reasons for this segre- 
gation. 

In a study by Gowler, et al (1969); of the relationship 
between the effort put into wojt;k and! the rewards received, it 
was found that women felt an imbalance because they did not 
feel they were paid enough for the work they did. A slight, 
but important difference in men's reactions indicated a dissatis 
faction with having to. work too long for too little. J4en com- 
pensated for the perceived imbalance of effort-reward relations 
by working overtime. Gowler then acknowledges women's family 
responsibilities — but only as the reasons for why she^ cannot- 



correct the imbalance she feels by working overtime, as do 
• the men. 

This conclusion ignores a man's responsibility toward 
his family, it also iDelittles a woman's contribution to her 
work. Such arguments provide managers not only with a. pat 
excuse to neglect family roles but, worse, with an excuse to 
perj)etuate inequity between men and women in work opportunities 
and wage rates. Furthermore, they highlight the sexism impli- 
cit in prevailing notions of family-work conflict: for a man- 
the conflict arises when he loses his job; for a woman, when 
she takes one. 

Most importantly, the Gowler conclusions assume that 
it is the family that must lose in the correction of an im- 
balance: if effort must increase at work rather than rewards, 
then the family, not the company, pays. 

. The point of -this discussion is that the commonly ac- 

cepted tradeoff between family and work may in the long run 
be erroneous, for if family problems affect productivity, the 
company may ultimately pay as well. ; 

That existing research does not tend tOr support such 
a View IS due to the fact that most of the literature' emphasizes 
the intrinsic aspects of work as important to mbtivation and 
worker satisfaction. Widely held organizational tfieo:?-ies 
ignore family-work_^conf lict and belittle the impact' of extrinsic 
motivating factors such as fringe benefits (inclu^dina child care 
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supports), as a mesons of ameliorating, management problems. 
Therefore, we are left without empirical evidence supporting 
the use of family supportive benefits as effective management 
tools and also without a theoretical base supporting their 
potential. In the absence of such data,' it is important to 
explore in greater detail some of the theories of motivation 
and turnover to shed light on whether or not, and why, the 
role of families and extrinsic rewards, if not related to job 
content, are, in fact, less valuable 'to workers.. 

•L* Intrinsic Aspects of Wo rker Motivation 

, ; ^ ^ ^ 

The classic view supporting- intrinsic factors of 
motivation was developed by Fredrick Herzberg. Herzberg 
asserts that motivation is sparked by* factors intrinsic 
to the 'job, .such as achievement, recognition, responsibility 
and- 'growth or advancement. Benefits are just outsi'de stimu- 
lation, or what he calls KITA {Kick in the Rear) , which 
will not provide the individual with the internal, "genera- 
tor" to persist on his/her own. Herzberg also notes the 
transformed value of benefits intp rights which he believes 
further dilutes their motivating capacity. (1968) 

, Herzberg goes on to distinguish the intrinsic 
motivators thl^t increase job satisfaction from stimuli in 
the job environment that reduce job dissatisfaction . These 
stimuli or extrinsic elements, which include policy and 



and administratipn, work conditions, salary, status, security, 

•etc. are- known as Kygi^ne factors. The important point made 
/ ' ... 

repeatedly m the literature is that job satisfaction , and dis- 
satisfaction are not opposites. "The opposite of job .satis- 
faction is no satisfaction and similarly, the opposite of job 
dissatisfaction' is not satisfaction, hu<t no job . dissatisf ac- 
tion. (Her zberg, p. 57) ' / 
' ' If one accepts that satisfaction, and improv,ed work 
performance are the result of things pertaining only to job 
content, i.e., to intrinsic factors, the question is whether 
dissatisfaction with extrinsic factors will also result in 

* 

turnover? Which causes more turnoyer ~ the absence -of "satis- 
faction or the presence of dissatisfaction? ^Amo'ng intrinsic 
motivators or hygiene factoids? 

Oldham found that t^e intrinsic aspects of work ac- 

1 

counted for the greatest j^ortion of satisfaction and dissatis- 

faction, but were rated low | in priorities a'Aor^g the female 

laborers she studied, she Jpncludes that her dissonance model 

\ " • - 

"brought to light a crucial ^lement in the understanding of 

withdrawal from work viz, the\ importance of ' looking, at non- 
,work factors,/' (1979) i.e.' extrinsic factors influencing 
worker satisfaction or dissatisfaction. She believes that her 
findings differ from previous research because they concentrated 
on job factqfrs alone. • > » 

■ \ 

\ 
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2X Extrinsic Aspects of Worker Motivation 

Herman, ^t al demonstrated that structural.-character- 
istics of the organization, as .well as demographic background 
were related to employee's responses to their work environment. 
They concluded that, 

Emplbyees^ with similar demographic characteristics 
(age, sex, marital status/ educational level) 
reported similar degrees of satisfaction with work 
and job involvement, and experienced similar levels 
of motivation. This unique relationship between 
demographic characteristics and psychological *^ 
responses suggested that employees perceive work 
experiences through the lens of their own value 
system, possibly even to the point of shaping 
their working conditions to fulfill personally 
desirable outcomes • 

The ^demographic profile appeared to be repre- 
senting a systematic response orientation which 
was nQt related to the objective characteristics 
of the employee's position in the organization. 
Such a response orientation is probably not tied 
to any specific work environment, but rather may 
be based on a personal value system culled from 
pa3t experiences in both work and nonwork settings. 
[1975:228] , 

The personal value system which people bring with them 
to v/ork results also in a set of needs, specific to each indi-' 
vidual. The more systemic approach to organization's, as that 
espoused by Michael Beer, holds that need is the springboard 
of motivation'. "The capacity of an organization to meet indi- 
vidual needs is> heavily dependent on its abili>:'y to survive 
and prosper in its environment." (Beer 19-^0, p. 1) The ability 
of an organization to achieve its goal 'will depend on the con-, 
gruence between people, proce.ss, structure and environment. 
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^ In ai) analysis of family-work interface among executives (al- 

" though applicable to ^ower wage-earning employees as well) , 

Greiff and Munter conclude: 

The executive, the family and the organization 
. will be useful to each other onjLy if they choose 
to make mutually supportive tradeoffs. And if 
this triadip relationship is to function effec- 
tively, .as ,it must,, then each member must recog- 
nize and meet the needs of the others. This 
will require adequate time, education, dialogue 
and a genuine willingness to collaborate. The 
< integration of business and personel life can 

only strengthen the family and make the corpora- 
^ tion jiiore vigorous and useful in the coirmunity. 
- . [1980: 228] 

Beer goes on to say that unless the organization "pro- 
vides for a satisfying quality of work life ... it will ulti 
mately'-be unable to attract, keep, motivate and influence 

4 C 

employees." (1980, p. 1) The Quality of .Work Life literature 
includes extrinsic rewards as a contributor to performance,^' 
asserting that such rewards have the ability to improve pro- 
. ductivity over the long, run and to satisfy workers'. La,wler 
finds no one reward the most effective, but shows promotion, 
pay and fringe benef i:^s^,to have, the greatest impact on quality 
Qf work life and organizational effectiveness because they are 
important to most people, ' ^ " ^ 

Yet, if we look at the histpxy of fringe benefits, the* 
reasoj^s for their adoption and growth and how they relate to 

\iages,*we find that they are not.,^ in most instances^ rewards, 

y i. ■ 

because they do not relate directly to the work performed. 



Perhaps with outstanding performance, one is rewarded with a 
'bigger desk, season tickets to basketball or permission to 
work at home, and such rewards for success in performance 
actually may lead^to increased time spent with the family. 

However, a child care benefit is not intended to re- 
ward employees for having children; it is intended to protect 
the employer against lower productivity by employees due to 
family-work conflict. And if tied to a recruitment effort, 
a child care benefit clearly cannot be proffered as a reward 
because new recruits have performed no work 'as yet for which 
they can be rewarde'd.- 

Therefore, to better understand the purpose of ^a child 

care benefit an^,,.-i1^ ability to meet intended goals, fringe 
« 

* benefits in general — their history, practice and role in 
"employee compensation — must be examined first. What first 
mus't be established is not whether a child care benefit can 
be used as a recruitment and retention tool, but more broadly, 
whether benefits of any kind can serve that purpose. 

3 . The Changing Role of Fringe Renefits in Employee Compensation" 

Many of the basic fringe benefits were offered before 
1900. Gratuitously ^given, they were discontinued- in the early 
1930s due to the Depression. During the mid-1930s, organized 
labor used the backing and protection of the Wagner Act to 
make benefit demands at the bargaining table. . Concessions were 
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made by management as a means to expediency, but also because 
• the war--time tax structure was designed to confiscate exces- 
sive profits. Regarded as contributions to the health and 
welfare of employees, fringe benefits were considered legiti- 
mate business expenses, and were therefor*? nontaxable. (Wis- 
tert 1959, p. 2) 

Wage controls required by the Stabilization Act of 
1942 prompted the rapid growth in benefits during World War 
II. (Deric 1967, p. 10) The Inland Steel decision in 1948 
made welfare and pension plans bargainable items and prevented 
management from altering benefit plans without union negotia- 
tions. This also gave impetu^ to the 1949 union pension drive 
so that between 1949 and 1952, fringe benefit costs rose by 
60 percent. (Wistert, p. 4) 

The Korean War also was accompanied by wage stabiliza- 
tion controls and benefit increases. Since World War II, 
salaries have tripled, but benefits have increased ip value 
sixfold. (Deric, p. 10) Xn 1975, the Chamber of Commerce 
estimated that benefits constituted between 35*4 - 51.8 per- 
cent of payroll. As many have observed, if the growth rate 
continues, the paycheck may become the fringe benefit. To 
reflect this phenomena and concern, fringe benefits ajre now 
referred to as "employee benefits," 

The purpose of employee benefits hr.s been clouded by 
its relationship to wages. Shortly after World War II, em- 

* 
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ployers protested claims for unemployment compensation among 
■laid off workers on the grounds that benefits were wages. If 
benefits are indeed wag,£s^ then an unemployed worker receiving 
terminal fringe benefits (i.e., wages) is disqualifi^ from 
collecting unemployment compensation. (Allen 1969, p. 205) 
However, from their earliest development, benefits 
apparently were not co. ceived as wages^or payments, attached 
to service, for they related invariably *to compensation for 
^ no work — holidays, leave, severence pay. Benefits are 
"related to actual service only to the extent necessary to 
effectuate their social purpose." (Allen, p. 30) 

Unions warn against the substitution of benefits for 
. wages and have often made attempts to define benefits as an 
earned -right as are wages: To" succeed legally, they had to 
win unqualified eligibility to receive -benefits for all em- 
ployees who gave service. They were unsuccessful in these 
attempts because eligibility for benefits is not based directly 
on service, but on the need for the benefit, to, be paid only 
as the need arises. If an employee doesn't serve on jury duty, 
he or she does not ge^'paid for it. No matter what the length . 
of service, an employee's survivors will not receive death 
benefits if the employee does not die. (Allen, p. 240) * 

Perhaps the best way to distinguish wages from benefits 
in their ability to meet employee needs is that vMges create 
' a standard'' of living, while benefits protect that c-chieved 
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standard of living. These protections occur in the following 
■ ways : 

1) Penalties and premiums are offered to establish 
and enforce standards of work performance. They 
provide incentives and a measure of^ job security. 

2) Provisions for time off without loss of income 
. enables the pursuit of career development or 

leisure time. 

3) Economic hazards such as illness, unemployment 
and old age are protected. (Allen, p. 27) 

4) keduce taxes by (a) deferring a portion of in- 
come till after retirement when taxes are lower; 
(b) allowing the use of capital gains to take 
advantage of lower taxes; and (c) offering 
benefits that employees would otherwise have 

to pay for with after tax dollars. (Deric 1967, 
/ p. 10) 

Whether employees consider benefits rewards or pro- 
tective aids, they increasingly seem to regard them as entitle- 
ments. Most workers expect their employer to provide for 
their social well being. Kanter astutely observes that the 
slang for benefits is "bennies," also slang for a type of 
addictive drug. (1977b, p. 40) 

Most of these attitude changes relate to a transfor- 
mation of the employer-employee relationship. The labor force 
is more highly educated than before, less tolerant of adverse 
working conditions and less reticent to express its demands 
to management. The most telling example of this trend can be 
seen among the striking air traffic controllers. The New York 
Times (8/16/81) c^epicted them as "the new kind of American 
worker . . . who will increasingly demand the respect and 
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status traditionally accorded white collar workers." The 
* article goes on to quote Robert Shrank of the Ford Foundation 
who commented, "Here you have guys making $30,000 a year or 
more and their basic complaint is the insensitivity of manage- 
ment*" It marks the first time American workers have given 

up the4x,.jobs .because they were mismanaged. 
♦ / 

The wo3^k policies founded traditionally on the needs 
of the male breadwiriner are inappropriate for those women com- 
prising nearly half of the labor force today. In addition, 
inflation and high taxes have undermined the incentive value 
of cash compensation^ (Deric, p. 10) so that "those who now 
hire the labor of others must take on certain social responsi- 
bility pertaining to the needs (of employees) off the job and 
in the society of which (they) are a part." (Allen 1969, p. 267) 

Helen Murlis of the British Institute of Management 
depicts these changes and demands in the following way: 
(1974, p. 4) 
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that remains is whether the meeting of employee expectations 
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with new benefits is capable of meeting the employer's expec- 

' tations for a return on its charity. 

In light of Expectancy Theory (Lawler and Vroom) , we 
find that benefits are indeed capable of motivating employees, 
when attention is paid to the attractiveness of the individual 
benefit to the employee. "The motivation to behave in a 

, given way is a function of a) people's expectancies or beliefs 
ab^out what outcome or rewards are likely to result from their 
behavior and" b) the valence or attractiveness individuals 
attach to the outcomes or rewards as they estimate the out- 
comes' ability to satisfy their needs." (Lawler and Rhodes, 
1976) 

And if the effectiveness of the benefit depends on its 
ability to meet individual needs, it is not just provision of 
child care per se, but the provision of a specific child care 
benefit finely attuned to the individual needs of the employee 
population that will enable the benefit to jsffect its purpose. 

r 
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ASSESSING THE FEASIBILITY OF FAMILY BENEFITS 
AS A jyiEuNS TO MEET MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES ;., 

A CASE STUDY 

A. Framework for Analysis 

B. The Bank of Suburbia 

C. The Rationale for Involvement 

1, Corporate Social Responsibi'lity 

2. Corporate Self-Interest ^ 

D. The Family-Work Interface 

* 

E. Selecting Child Car^- Benefits 
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THE BANK OF SUBURBIA CASE STUDY 
A. The Framework for Analysis 

The theoretical investigation of parent needs and cor- 
porate rationale for provision of work policies that support 
. the family creates a practical framework for a feasibility 
Vstudy of employer sponsorship of family support programs" as 
a means of meeting management objectives. 
\^ The framework is to be used to answer: 1) whether 

anV kind of a family support program can meet management ob- 
. \ . • 

^ec^tives and 2) what specific form of family assistance will 

\ 

be most effective in meeting management objectives, if all 

\ 

of the questions listed on the right side of the framework 
(Table 3). are answered in the affirmative, then it should be 
conclud^^^that provision of a family benefit or service will 
accomplish management goals. 

\ Ther^ is no criteria for determining the fq;rm that a 
■working parent initiative should take. This is due to the 
compiexi\ty and uniqueness of each family, company and com- 
munity. The final selection of an option will depend on the 
confluence of .interests serving management agendas, parent 
needs and community resources. 

This framework forms the basis of a feasibility study 
conducted at The Bank of Suburbia, Massachusetts and specif i- 
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Table 3.' Framework for .Analysis 



Process for Determining Whether 
fcb Provide Family Support Benefits 



I Identify Employer Expectations: 
The Rationale for Involvement* 



A. Identify areas of self-interest 
i.e. the management problems at 
which- child care is aimed. 

B. Identify the feasibility from 
an employer perspective. 



II Identify Employee Expec::ations ; 
* The Child Care-Related Needs of 
Parents 

A. Determine the interface between 
the demands of family and work, 
i.e. 'what is the typical family 
structure within the community? 
What is the nature of .the job? 

B. Identify the parent*s*needs, 'i.e: 
those that appear to influence • " 
work behaviors. (The four-need 
framework identified in Part I 
would serve this effort.) - 



Identify the feasibility from a 
parentis perspective. 



\ 



Criteria for Whether to Proceed 
With Family Support: Benefits 

I Can Provision of Benefits 
Serve; Employer Interests? 



/ 



A. Are the identified manage-V 
ment problems family-related? 



B, Is is conceivable that a 
change in benefits or per- 
sonnel policies .would solve 
the management problem for 
some employees? 



II Can Provision of Benefits 
Serve Employee In t erests? 



A. Are there elements of work 
and family iife that are 
plainly incompatible? 
(e.g. center closes at 5 pm 
and work ends at 5:30 pm) 

B. Are parents* problems child 
care-related? 



C. Is it likely that a change 
in belief its or persontlel 
policies would solve a parentis 
problems in applying for or 
staying on a job? 



(Table continued, next page) 



* A company that tends, to be socially responsible and whose purpose in ' 
prQviding child care is 'to further that facet of the .corporate culture 
will not need to assess .the rationale for involvement in the same way 

as a company attempting' to solve management problems with provision of 
child care. 
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Table 3 ^continued 



Pr.opess for. Determining the Form That 
a Family Support: Program Should Take 



111* Select the Appropriate Form of 
Child Care 

A. Identify overlapping parent 
needs and management agendas.: 

B. Examine the community-based- 
services for gaps and po- 
tential 'linkages and partner- 
ships. 

C. Consider the options in*" 
light of other benefits and 
work policies. 

D. Estimate the cost implications 
of the various options. 




cally commissioned by The Bank in order to de^iermine whether 
■ or not an employer-sponsored child care program would address 
the specific concern of bank management to reduce its high 
employee turnover. 

This part of the paper outlines the history of the study 
as well as the recommendations made on the basis of its findings 

Methodology > *The information needed to make the assess- 

<,-> 

ments posed in the framework for analysis was collected from 
a variety of sources. There were numerous discussions held 
with the Vice President of The Bank and the Personnel Director. 
Interviews were held with all Branch Managers, seeking their 
opinions about the causes of teller turnover and the efficacy 
of mothers serving as tellers. Opportunities were taken also 
to observe teller work and talk to tellers. Once, a sense of 

I 

the issues were obtained, the President of the Bank was inter- 
viewed. 

All employees were surveyed regarding their opinions 
about Bank provision of family benefits arid their child care 
needs and family-work conflicts. {More detailed information 
about the survey appears in Appendix G.) ^ 

Finally, personnel managers at five of The Bank's com- 
petitors were interviewed to make turnover comparisons, e.g. 
their levels, costs and causes, as well as to learn afcout 
other initiatives being used to tackle 'the problem. Most 
interviews were taped and the Quotes that appear in this sec- 



tion are verbatim. 

B. The Bank of Suburbia 

The Vice President and Treasurer of The Bank is'res- 
^ponsible for many of the changes taking, place there. She'^is 
the individual who initiated the" attack on turnover and who 
spearheads the efforts to try) child car6 as a solution. She 
is a sharp woman and well r^pected by the branch managers and 
the bank President. 

The Vice President is in her late thirties, recently 
^ married and considering having a baby. She was acqtiainted , 
with the notion of child care and posed the idea to the bank 
President. He offered his approval and the investigation 
began in the fall of 1980. 

» ^ t ' 

The Vice President knew that ^earby Stride Rite ^had an 

on-site day care center and also knew one of Stride^Rite 'V 
board members. She used that connection to move up the waiting 
list for a tour of the Stride Pite. center. Miriam Kertzman, 
Director of the Stride Rite center, is alsb on the board of 
the Child Care Resourc. Center (CCRC) , and she recommended 
t^at organization for further assistance in conducting a feasi- 
bility stydy. (I was at that time working with CCRC on their 
efforts to involve the corporate community in c)iild care.) 

At our first meeting, the Vice President explaijied 
her reasons for considering child care a'hd, her hopes of start- 
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ina a day care center for employees of the Bank. She felt 
th^t the hiqh turnover amonq bank personnel- prevented them . 
from havina a well-trained teller workforce which in turrf im- 
peded the overall mission of The Bank: to qive qood service 
to customeJ^s, Thinkinq about the kind of person who is both 
available and willing to work as a teller, bank management 

0 

concluded that working parents, particularly working mothers, 

« 

might be appropriate. The Bank further assumed that the pro- 
vision of some kin^ of child care assistance would provide the 
needed recruitment incentives and later prove to be of equal 
retention value. The feasibility study was conceived and de- 
signed to test these assumptions. With this information as 
a starting point, the investigation began. 

.The following review of the feasibility study presents 
a mini-organizational diagnosis employing elements of Harry 
Levinson's yery detailed and rigorous approach. It then applies 
the framework as it appeaas^ above . 

In the first part is an analysis of The Banks's proported 
corporate rationale for considering child care — its procli- 
vities toward corpo^rate social responsibility and how such, a 
consciousness is manifest in the corporate culture of The. 
Bank. This involves a special iook at The Bank's environment, 
its leadership, -/nanagement style, logo and personality as per- 
ceived by employees. 

4^ 



The Bank was established in 1871 and "housed in its 
current location since 1922. « The Main Office building is * * 
architecturally beautiful, reminiscent of plush banks of,' the ♦ 
earlier part of the century, with large landings overlooking 
the floor and cathedral ^ceilings. 

The Bank has grown steadily over the years, now bpera 
ting with four branches in addition <to the Main Office. They 
rank fourth out of 165 Massachusetts banks in their liquidity 
The President attiiibutes his success to aggressive cost con- ' 
trol and aTssets management. When most banks were hard hit in 
1975, 'The Bank was benefitting from the fact that they did 
not loan out the money earlier received during the rush of 
^deposits in 1973-74. They had invested in 'short term assets, 
and received ^a negative yield (highest rates of return for 
the shortest period of timej. ' ^ 

An officer of 'The Bank attributed the success to the 
good management of 'the President. She said, "We are trying ■ 
to balance off earnings and growth. Growth costs you money, 
so J.ast year we went more for earnings than gjrowth. Wa've 
had gains when others had Josses. Part of it is strategy. 
The Bank isn't overstaffed. We are no.t bverpaid.l .He (the . 
President) doesn't dorive a Cadillac. There's\ery little fat. 

The Boaxd was described as Conservative which is cus- 



ternary for banks. It was also described as being in the'^pro 
•cess of change. The Bank's logo is "The old bank with new 
ideas. . .changing with the times." when asking bank managers 
what they thought of the logo and whether it accurately re- 
fleeted the tenor of The Bank, most replied af f ir^tively , 
but also cautioned against using the more progressive inter- 
pretation. As one manager said, "It's supposed to say that 
we've been here a long time, that we are solid, you can rely 
on us to be dependable. We^re not the first, but keeping up 
^^ith the times. " 

/ 

When asked to describe The Bank "as a person," 
(Levihson, 1972, p. 524) *manage£-s responded variously: 

A lot of different personalities. Conservative; 
responsible; commitment to service; changing. 
Trying, to accomodate old values with the new 
people to modern times. What you end up with is ^ 
the best, of the old and the best of the new. 

Efficient; service-oriented institu-cioii. Has 
personnel who are happy; canradeship; teamwork. 

Dependable; stable; predictable. Now it is dynamics- 
energetic, progressive, where 8 years ago it was 
not prog-^essive at all. Now it is young^ and vital, 
I've seen it go Lhrough a tevolntion. 

We are in the .prjocess o'f change. A few years ago 
it was a little old lady, a little on the chubby 
^ side and sure, things are going fine. It's changing 
/ now. You might say the little old lady is jogging 

. now. . - * 

'7 

In summary, it would appear that ^he Bank is a 
reputable financial -institution which cares first about its 



depositors, but which does not ignore the importance of em- 
• ployees or community. The connection between the ultimate 
goal of improving customer service and providing for the 
needs of employees was made by a highly respected Vice Presi- 
dent on the basis of her personal as well as professional in- 
sights. Perhaps nudged by personal feelings about having 
her own children, as well as by her personal connections to 
those with access to important information, she was also aware 
of the broader issues relating to the nature of teller work, 
the labor market and, issues of family and work interface. 
Most importantly, she knew how to s^ll her idea to the Presi- 
dent... 'and he bought it because of has- overriding concern 
for the bottom line. * 

^ In fact, the descriptions of The Bank as a person* re- 
semble the personality and thinking of the new Vice President 
more than they do the President (although some of the change 
began to be felt when he started nine years ago). Its "young, 
vital" image juxtaposed to .its traditionally conservative be- 
havior seems to convey a picture of a more decentralized organi- 
zar^ion. Had The Bank a more centralized orgariization, the 
d'e^scription would have conformed exactly to the person in 
control. Clearly, the President has relinquished some control 
and allowed the Vice President to pursue a rather new and unique 
endeavor. The course of that inquiry^ will be directed by the 
rationale for corporate involvement. 
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/ 

C • yhe Ra^^ionale for Involvement in Family Supportive 
, Beri^f its/Services 

/ Having understood the circumstances of the case study, 
the feasibility study proceeds as outlined in the framework: 
^/an identification of the rationale for bank involvement in 
family concerns (employer need and expectation) . The second 
phase of the feasibility study focuses more on the specific 

a 

concerns of the employee population (parent needs and expec- 
tations) . • First, the two directions for rationale are examined 
corporate social responsibility and self-interest. 

Corporate ^Social Responsibility 

An examination of the banking industry at large 
provides a useful context for this analysis of The Bank's 

V 

views on corporate social responsibility. 

The banking industry today is in the throes of 
change and therefore somewhat troubled. For example, the 
money markets now involve companies which do not come under 
the same federal restrictions as banks. This development 
creates the need for new competitive banking strategies. 
Savings banks haye typically competed on non-financial 
bases, new branches, customer convenience, and new of- 
fices replete with f^ancy architecture, plush carpets, etc. 
As President of The Bank explained r 

Try to rniagine,,,a bunch of retailers had to 
sell toothpaste at a package because the 
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price was set by goyernment. How would re- 
^ .tailers get you to do business in their store 

•/ . . rather than in other stores? Location of the 

^ . * store and all the amenities, like piped-in 

e music, etc.- Well, that's where all the compe- 

tition has been in banking — ,ror deposits 
Now all of a sudden they are phasing out these 
fixed prices. . .when the regulatiohs and sub- 
sidies phase out, we are going to compete 
more on a financial price basis.. .on an open 
market... it is going to bo very intense and 
there will be some fall out. No one in this 
business can afford to be doing anything that 
they can't, justify on a bottom line basis. 

As will be shown.^^his philosophy affects directly the cor- 
porate rationale and herfgfe^;Q,,the feasibility of a child care 
support program for the Bank. 

Others in banking express another sentiment described 
earlier and echoed here by Harry Taylor of London's Institute 
of Bankers: 

...that one of the biggest challenges facing 
private enterprise today is to show that it 
^ is able and .willing to mobilize its material 
and human resources In such a way that it 
plays .a real part in achieving the social ob- 
jectives the community sets for itself... The 
key to meeting this, challenge is money and 
people, areas in which banking is strong. 
ri974:34] 

The Conference Board (1980) points out that there 
are three characterisiics inherent in the nature of banking 
that explain banking's interest in c-ocial issues i "1) banks 
operate within well-defined and relatively limited geographic 
areas; 2) they are highly competitive; and 3) they serve a 
universal market within their communities." Many of the bank's 
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programs addressing such issues as minority businesses^, female 
employees, housing developments, etc. can provide new checking 
sayings and loan accounts leading td greater bank profits over 
time. 

This sentiment is in contrast, however, to that ex- 
pressed by the President of The Bank: 

• •iA lot of ^ bxisiness. decisions- based on do-- 
gopdistn. really are very bad for business in 
the long run. One of this industry's problems 
is that for a long time the industry^ was con- 
fused about what its mission and goal was/is. 
- That's one of the reasons that we have the 
problems we do today, not the only reasons by 
any stretch of the imagination, but it's one 
of them. They regarded themselves, - savings 
bank institutions, as almost quasi-charitable 
institutions ^as did the trustees and incor- 
porators. I lean remember bumping into presi- 
dents of bcnks who were telling me that they 
were proud vhat they had made that loan for 
less interest cost than somebody else did. 
And you have to ask yourself, "Who are they 
serving?" Certainly, they are serving the 
borrower; but were they serving their insti- 
tution long run? Were they serving their 
depositor? Now they can't pay the kind of 
interest rates that their depositors want be- 
cause they^ gave money away to some boi-rower 
8, 15, 20 .years ago. They had some of their 
priorities mixe^- up. - ^ 

I think in making business decisions .about 
child care, that it has to-be within the con- 
text of any business decision - it has to make 
sense from a business standpoint, long run. 
It's going to benefit your business^,, it ' s 
going to enhance your profitability/ your 
. success oyer the long run. 

^hile The^ Bank accepts a role in being socially responsible, 

t is clearly more motivated by the bottom-line. 
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2. Cor'porate Self-interest; Reducing Employee Turnover 

The Vice President initially expressed concern about 
turnover among tellers. It thus becomes necessary to examine 
the nature of the turnover, i.e., the "pain','; its severity, 
costs and caruses. 

Price defines -Lurnover as the "degree of individual 
movenent apross the membership bounda^ of a social system. " 
(1977) Turnover is both voluntary ajld involuntary, though 
mostly it is voluntary. However, records do not make this 
distinction accurately b§cause employees do not want a dis- 
missal on their record and the employer does not want to pay 
unemployment compensation. Therefore, most measures of turn- 
over do not make the distinction between voluntary and invol- 
untary and include the total loss experienced by the company. 
With that limitation in mind, turnover is typically measured 
by the number of employees leaving and the number remaining 
(the on-roll count) each month. (Formulas used in assessing 
turnover for The Bank appear in Appendix B.) 

Levels of Turnover . Quarterly reports from five 
^consecutive quarters indicate that during each period of 1S8^.,.^ 
The Bank lost nearly one-quarter of its total work force. This 
means that The Bank sustained a 100 percent annualized turnover 
rate for the year. The highest rates for each quarter occurred 
in the Savings Department which includes tellers. (Quarterly 
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reports of turnover may. be found in Appendix C.) 

According to personnel records, "of the 69, new employees 

/ 

hired during 1980, 24 stayed through the first quarter of 1981.. 
This loss of 65 percent of those hired in 1980 occurred, largely 
among tellers. Among 27 exit interviews reviewed, 17 were 
tellers. Ten of these tellers remained one year or less. 
While tellers aqcount for about 25 percent of the total em- 
ployee population, they are represented disproportionately 
in the turnover rate, 

^^oblem of 'turnover among tellers is common to 
most banks, particularly in smaller, suburban banks competing 
with the higher wages offered by the downtown banks in nearby 
cities, Fred Foulkes of Boston University School of Management 
estimates turnover rates of 70 - 80 percent as common to banks. 
Three other banks of comparable size to The Bank and serving 
the same suburban area, estimated tjheir turnover rates among 
'tellers to grange between 50, - 60 percent annually, A larger 
downtown bank with three suburban branches, reported lower 
turnover rates (approximately 32 percent for tellers) and 
higher starting Salaries, 

The Cost of Turnover' , The cost of turnover involves 
both tangible and intangible factors, (Peskin 1973, p, 72) 
Intangible factors include those results of turnover that 
negatively affect productivity and, in the case of banks, 
that might mean fewer cash transactions or decreased accuracy. 
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These factors, whose effects are largely immeasurable, include 
• decreased morale, missed -schedules, breaking of work teams, 
and lower productivity of new replacements. 

Tangible factors include employment expenses, breaking- 
in costs, start-up costs, training costs, separation expenses, 
short-timer costs, social security tax payments and unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions, (ibid.) Many of these costs are 

... ■ • / 

difficult to measure precisely, but estimates are possible and 

have been made for those items appropriate to The Bank turnover 
among tellers. ' , 

Most items were taken directly from the budget as 
shared by the Vice President. Others were estimated with the 
help of branch managers and Personnel. The -per employee turn- 
over cost was calculated on the' baffis of 45 lost employees in 
1980. The totals for 1980 were divided by 45. Though not all 
45 employees were tellers, they do represent a significant por- 
tion of this total. Estimates based on 1980 figures show 
that each employee resignation and consequent personnel re- 
placement cost The Bank $3563 — a total cost of $16C,341 per 
year." (See Appendix^ D for itemization of turnover gosts.) 

The Causes of Turnover . The_Jeasibility of a child 
care support program is being considered in light of its . 
ability to reduce turnover among tellers. If the effect of ■ 
child care provision is to reduce teller turnover, then child 
care must also a cause of teller turnover, in order, for 
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child care to be a feasible solution,^ it must be part of the 

' problem. But how' much of a- part? 

While the child care problem may be severe for the 

individual parents who have It, there jnay be other ^ parent/ 

tellers who are not faced with child car^, woes, and, in more 

cases still, there may be nonparent tellers. 

Child care thus becomes too narrow a research tract on which 

to assess management concerns. It is jLnteresting to note 

that a major thesis of this paper has been that management, 

in 'this case, banks, looks at tellers only as tellers and not 

l - . ' ' - ^ 

as family members. It would seem equally myopic to structure 

f 

an inquiry so t,hat it conside;red tellers only as .parents. 
There must be aspects of teller work, or of teller work at 
The Bank, that make it undesirable as a long-tenured job^i 
As supported iiji theory,- there must be both intrinsic and 

extrinsic factors affecting teller turnover. What is the 

1 

nature of teller work and what are the possible causes of 
high turnover? j . . • 

^ The Natlure of Teller Work . As seen through the lens 

of Studs Terkelj and a teller he interviewed, the picture is ^ 
as follows: 



Whajt r do is say hello to people when they 
covL up to my window. "Can I help?"^And 
transact their business, which amounts to 
taktLng money out of their account. • You 
makje sure it^s the. right amount, put the 
deppsits on through the machine so it shows 
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the books, \so they* know. You don't really 
do much. It's just a service job. 

Nancy Rogers: She" earnssj^OO/ 

month. At 28, she has been - _ ' 

a teller for six "years . ( Working , 1975) 



As described,— teller work can be fairly murrdane, yet. 
pressured. Working on a teller line requires job skills that 
can be learned fairly qud.ck]jy. - The sophistication of computers 
means fa decreased need for teller initiative. T^e teller' job 
f^mi],y IS not well developed, so career mobility along a path 
that prgsiryes some teller functions is., limited. 

T^eller work also can be annoying sinte a teller bears 
the brunt of customers* complaints and impatience. Tellers 
are under additional pressure to be quick as well as careful. 

Their errors become visible at the end of each day arid are 

/ ^- . . 

used as the primary measure of their work performance. 

, • ' I 

These realities are what- make the teller job, especially 
if poorly managed,, a "doomsday job," i.e. a job with high turn- 
over. (Peskin 15,73) Price's review of jfche" research shows that 
the job of bank, teller has a high potential for turnover, 

■ based on .the f ac.t-that/lepg±Jioje^^^ is so consistently 

related to turnove/bScause it seems to be an indicator of 

.all five determinaijts of turnover — those likely. to have low 
pay, few clos'e friends, poor information and little powej:.> 
(Price 1977) 

Two cha-ra'crter'istics of individuals shown to be highly 
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correlated with turnover is age and sex. Age is found to be 
negatively correlated with turnover, such that according to 
research, the typically young bank teller would be much more 
apt to leave in greater numbers than older workers. (Price 
1977) 

While sex data is inconsistent, the preponderance of 
data suggests that women tend to have higher turnover rates 
than men. Bank tellers are more often female than male, and 
again, prone to higher levels of turnover. 

Price found that a determihant of turnover is pay, 
where successively higher amounts of pay will probably 

produce successively lower amounts of turnover. (1977) Blau 
found that pay seems to be less attractive to professionals 
than nonprofessionals. This finding supports Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs which suggest that lower wage earning 
employees are concerned with security needs while those al- 
ready financially secure are motivated by higher order needs. 
As low wage-earning nonprofessional employees, bank tellers 
would typically have higher turnover fates. 

A very important fact in the examination of The Bank's 
turnover levels is that a large proportion of employees who 
left did so in less than a year's time. In two or three 
cases, turnover occurred within a few weeks. 

Peskin believes that "analysis may indicate that short 
service is due to poor screening and interviewing, inadequate 
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orientation, improper job placement, ineffective training, 
* a practice of assigning the dirty work to newcomers, weak 
supervision, low morale or interpersonal relations that make 
it difficult for a new hire to become a part of the group" 
(Peskin 1973) 

This supports Pettman's finding that— turnover i^s high 
where conditions are such as to inhibit the development of 
small group cohesiveness , Similarly, the absence of formal 
and instrumental communication produces higher turnover. 
Formal communication about tasks and role performance is re- 
lated to lower turnover. It is initially helpful in pro- 
viding applicants with a realistic job picture. (Price 1977) 

This becomes particularly important in Suburbia which 

is located in a metropolitan area which has more college 

/ 

graduates than any other part of the country. Seeking 
"meaningful "employment" but unable to sell their skills else- 
where in the marketplace, the typical college graduate in the 
current applicant pool usually has expectations beyond the 
demands of a teller job. The younger, less mature, but col- 
lege-educated individual tends to see teller work as an 
interim job. She or he is bound either to leave for more 
interesting, higher paying jobs or to return to school or 
perhaps to their out-of-state residence. 

The issue of appropriate expectations is crucial to 
the consideration o'f teller turnover and relates to the need 
for communications, as Price discusses: 
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Where individuals Vere provided with a realistic 
picture of the job environment - including its 
difficulties - prior to employment, such sub- 
jects apparently adjusted their job expectations 
to more realistic levels* These new levels were 
then apparently more easily met by the work 
environment, resulting in reduced turnover. 
[1977, p/ 74] 

Much of the literature on nurse turnover indicates 
that "expectancy incongruity" as it is called, is responsibl 
for high turnover rates. It is attributed to the , fact that 
as the education of nurses shifted from the apprenticeship 
programs within hospitals to institutioiffe of higher learning 
nurses came to envision their prospective careers much dif- 
ferently than they were in realit;^. Expecting to assume the 
loftier "Florence Nightengale" role of caring for the sick 

in primary care, they soon learned that less than 45 percent 

2 

of their time was to be spent in patient care. (See Notes) 

The Personnel Director of the Bank indicated that the 
expectations of the students entering the job market are 
out of synch with the realities of the job market. She said 
"Unfortunately, a lot of students today are being sold a 
bill of goods that when you get out of college today.. • 
don't take anything less than $15,000 or go in as a manager 
trainee^ „ .They don't want to come in as tellers unless they 
have fancy teller titles and a lot more money." 

Of all the solutions recommended in the literature or 
mentioned by managers, the importance of hiring the "right" 
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person seemed paramount. Managers at The Bank confirmed 
,.that a change in teller workforce might be an appropriate 
antidote to teller turnover. Yet, most managers interviewed 
seemed to feel that there was no demographic profile that 
fit the "ideal teller" and that the relevant attributes of 
the individual related more to qualities such as maturity, 
dependability, stability and personality than to demographic 
data. For instance, maturity does not always equate with 
chronological age. Thus, the ideal teller for one manager 
.Iwas-^ 27 year old. male, part-time student. For another, it 
was a 50 year old woman who has recently re-entered the, work- 
force, and for yet another, the ideaL teller was a 40 year 
old mother working part-time. 

Are mothers with young children the ideal workforce 
for The Bank? Most managers agreed that the characteristics 
of a working mother were appropriate to the job of teller: 
a working mother would tend to be more mature than someone 
just out of college, and because she is family-rooted, less 
likely to move. If mothers are, in fact^ good candidates for 
a teller job, then two important questions to answer are: 
1) Can they be recruited?; and 2) Can they be retained? 
In other words, what are the needs and expectations of a 
working mother on khe job^ and how might The Bank address 
them to meet its own objectives? 
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D • The Family-Work Interface: Needs and Expectations of Parents 

1. Can Mothers be Recruited?; The Potential Applicant 
Pool ^ 

While many surmised that high turnover is largely 
the result of hiring the wrong kind of person, managers 
at The Bank of Suburbia raised a variety of issues regard- ' 
ing the specific hire of mothers. 

Given the fact that Personnel rarely sees mothers 

i 

apply for a teller job, the first question to be asked is: 
Are they out there? if they are, are there legitimate 
reasons why they might not apply for, a teller job? And 
if so, is the absence of adequate child care a significant 
reason? 

Suburbia is a relatively affluent community with 
a mixture of transient students, young married profes- 
sionals, and elderly women. Suburbia also has one of the 
highest rates of single parenthood in the state. 

Population estimates range between 54,000 and 
57,000. In 1979 there were 439 births in Suburbia, a 
number which has been declining with some fluctuation 
since 1970* 



* This range includes extrapolated 1970 Census d'ata 
and estimates from the Suburbia Tovm Clerk. 
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Table 4. Number of Births in Suburbia: 1970-79 



1970 547 

1971 444 

1972 378 

1973 383 

1974 353 

1975 375 

1976' 354 

1977 397 

1978 429 

1979 439 



The low birth rate and a 24 percent elderly population 
indicates a fairly stable population in the near future. 
Based on a formula for .the Rate of Natural Increase, which 
is the birth rate minus the death rate. Suburbia ""s rate of 
-1.96 indicates that the population will not see much growth. 
Most of the migration that occurs will be attributable to 
the student population moving in and out of the area^. 

The population of Suburbia is 57 percent female. The 
fertility rate of these women is lower than for the nation as 
a whole (7.7 compared to U.S. rate of 14.7). Tiis may be 
attributable to the large number of college students who 
typically have lower fertility ra-tes. (For a demographic . 
profile of Suburbia, see Appendix E.) 

Comparing fertility rates with labor force participa- 
tion rates lends some insight into the relationship between 
motherhood and women at work. In. 1970, 53.2 percent of all 
women in Suburbia over age 16 were employed (15,995 women). 
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More than 40 percent of all married women were in the labor 
force (4,473), 40 percent of whom had children under 6 (1,785 
women) . Broken down by age the labor force participation of 
women- in Suburbia appears in Table 5. 



Table 5 . Labor Force Participation of Suburbia Working Mothers 



Age 




Number of Wopen % of Working 
Employed Women w/Kids"<^6 


Number of Workinc 
Women w/Kids < 6 


15 - 


24 


7,008 ^ 14.0 


i 

981 


25 - 


34* 


4,005 56.5 
« 


2,263 


35 - 


44 


'2,796 77.1 


2,156 . 


Over 


44 


2,186 


0 






15,995 33.8 


5,400 


* 


Data sources did not provide comparable age groups. . This 
figure was derived by taking the number of working women 
in the 25-34 age group and dividing it by th^ total 
number of women in the ^ - 35 age group. The inclucion 
of 25 year olds who work interferes with a more reliable 
estimate. 



As in the nation as a whole, women in Suburbia tend 
to be postponing motherhood later than previous generations. 
In addition, older women (35 - 44) with children are more 
likely to work than younger mothers. Eighty-seven percent 
(8.7 percent) of all women in the 35 - 44 age group are work- 
ing, and 67 percent of th6m also have presch ol children. 
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In the 25 - 34 year old group, 35 percent of the total female 
* population are working mothers with young children. The sig-° 
nif icance of this data for the recruitment potential of mothers 
is that about 40 percent of women aged 25 - 34 are not now 
working. 

To state this another way, over one- third of women 
in the most fertile age group ai;e currently not working. Of 
the 9700 women in Suburbia, age 26 - 44, 4400 are working 
mothers of preschool children. The remainder (5300), either 
do not have children, have children over the age of six and/or 
are not working. Given the affluence of the Suburbia com- ' 
munity, it seems fair to say that a portion of these women 
are not working. Statistics show, for instance, that .60 
percent of all married women in Suburbia are not working — 
but this is for all age ranges. 

Nevertheless, such evidence does indicate that an 
applicant pool of mothers exists. ^Given the existence of this 
applicant pool — which also may include those who are cur- 
rently working but who are either dissatisfied with their 
jobs, unable to find suitable employment (e.g. teachers), or are 
desperately in need of child care assistance from their em- 
ployer if they are to continue working — it is eminently 
reasonable to consider u child care fringe benefit as a 
recruitment tool. 
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Siftgle Parents . The number of single parents in 
Subujrbia is also a significant factor in defining the po- 
tential applicant pool for whom child care might "he an entice 
ment to work. Suburbia public school officials estimate that 
the number of children in single parent homes ranges from 
30 - 50 percent of all school children. This estimate 
indicates that of the 7922 children under 17 in 1979^ any- 
where between 2377 and 39 61 children in Suburbia might be 
living with only one parent. 

The 1970 Census reported 14,215 families residing 
in Suburbia. Of these, 2,340 are female-headed households 
(16.5 percent), 660 of 'which (28.2 percent) have children 
under age 18. National projections indicate that the pro- 
portion of households headed by women will increase to 29 

/ 

percent by 1990 from a level of 21 percent in 1970. If this 
increase is felt by Suburbia, the number of female-headed 
households will equal 36 percent of all families in 1990. 

The interesting part of this projection is that 
Suburbia is a town which caters to the single parent. Its . 
facilities and' services make it an attractive community for 
those balancing family and work responsibilities by themselves 
There is an excellent schqol system which runs eiqht after- 



* These are not individual homes because many of these chil- 
dren may be siblings. 
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school programs .that stay open until early evening. There 
is ah abundance* of p^eschools and- day care centers. Trans- 
> portation is good, neighborhoods are .safe- .and thet^iousdng 
. , ^stockjof fers small family xinits — a feature unusual in a 
..suburban .cpmmu^^ty as^ a^ffluent a:s Suburbia/" . - 

^l^^ — ^These ^f^tors'may serve to attract single parents to 
the commiinity or ei^ble^ recently ?<Sxy^^ parenjt'|i. with cus- 
-to^yj;»^tp/j]|e^ If?. high-d|^orce rates persist, single 

-'^:V^ parentXc^ remain a xeality-'iii^^sHburbia. 

jSgRCjRef e3:rals Calls made by parents ^ito the Child • 
Care Res GLurSe Center teCRC) provide another data source for 
r iden'Gi'fyihg l^oth the potential ^applicant pool .of mothers for 
T^ie Bank and :i:he children for whom child care ..would be neces- 
lary. Since January 1981, one hundred^ mothers from Suburbia 
and adj.acent communitiea,;who ,are currently working or looking 
for work, called CCRC for assistance in locating and selecting 
their child . car<:^ aijrangements^ (This is about 2 percent of 
all working mothers with ^children under age 6 in Suburbia.) 
Sixty-seven of these mothers were eligible for some public 
subsidy, indicating their generally iov;er incomes. 
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Table 6. Numbers of Mother^ Contacting CCRC Who 

Are Financially Eligible for Federal Subsidy 





* Title XX (old) .... 33 

* Title XX (new) .... 12 

Head Star't 10 
Total ' ,67 


• 


'* Title XX (old) is Federal legislation requiring states 
to provide social services to those with up to $11,900 
fainily incomes. "Title" XX (new) goes up to $28,420 and 
use's a sliding fee* scale. See Appendix F for more in- 
formation. ^ * 



These mothers were searching primarily for infant or 
toddler care (94 out of 144 children for whom inquiries were 
made were for children under age 3, or: 65 percent) . Another 
'^l children were of -preschool age^ Eighty-nine of these 
requests were for full-time care arrangements (64 percent) . 
Forty-three requests were for part-time care (31 percent). 
Over half of all requests were for day^ care center care, 
while another quarter preferred family d.ay care. Nursery 
schools and babysitters accounted for the remaining requests. 
These needs^re consistent with a national trend of increasing 

demand both for center-based care and for infant and toddler 

\ 

care. This trend is cjue largely to the somewhat delayed 
clil^d bearing of the baby boom generation which has produced 

/ 
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now a mini baby boom. 





'Mothers 


During January - June 


1981 , 














Number of 
iwH^ Requests 


Time ♦ Number of^ 
Needs Requests, 


Care Number of 
Preferred Requests 


^nfant 


38 


Full-time^^ . 89 


Nursery >,Sch. 


12 


Toddler 


56 


Part-time 43 , 


Day Care Center 


74 


Preschooler 


31 


Bef/aft sch. 5 
' 


Family day care 


33 


School-age 


14 


Other 2 


: Babysitter 




TOTALS* 


'144. 


^1139 

<^ \^ 


135 


* Totals differ because parents may 'have called with .general informa- 
tion heeds about programming without specifying their time needs 
or the care preferred. <^ • . : - * 



' Given that mothers on teller salaries would qualify for 
public assistance when little other income is available to 
the family, th^ needs and preferences for child ^dsare as ex-- - 
pressed to CCRC by Suburbia mothers ;nay be consistent with 
those of the "Bank's potential labor pool of mothers. 

In fact/ the Child Care Resource Center has received 
calls from parents specifically interested in knov|ing which 
companies provide child care so that they .can apply to tho.se 
companies for a job. Similar interest was expres§^d by 
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individuals currently employed by The^ Bank who plan to have 

children within the next two. years. One employee commentecJ . 

on The Bdnk survey: • , . 

My boyfriend and r have discussed having children 
'A. often. When we are married, I^will most likely. 

' be the parent with primary responsibility for' 

the care of the child. As such, the offering of 
day 'care* or a group home would be an important 
factor in my consideration of where I work. 




already employed, neverless may find it_difficuXt to balance 
job and family without child care assistance. They too may 
.5 seek out employers who provide child care benefits. * 

In summary, the data confirms the existence of a po- 
tential applicant pool of mothers in Suburbia v7ho might apply 
for a job where child care is provid^^: 

• There ar^ 5400 working mothers with preschool 
children, 33.8 percent of the Suburbia female 
workforce. ^ 

• At least 00 women aged 25 34 are not cur- 
rently employed. Based on *Age'- Specif ic Fer- 
tility Rates, these women should have .approxi- 
mately 1235 children. 

• There are 660 Suburbia families in which the 
mother heads a household with children under . 
age 18. ' ' j% 

• Suburbia mothers have reached out to the Child 
Care Resource Center for assistance in making 
their child care arrangements and requesting 
names of employees who provide child care. Most 
are earning what tellers currently earn. 

Considering the small number of tellers (about 25) 
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rhe Bank would actually be interested in hiring, the potential 
applicant pool of mothers in Suburbia indeed looks promising. 

While a job which meets their child care needs might 
be attractive to these unemployed mothers, the question still 
remains as to whether these mothers are desirous of or suited 
to teller work. 

2. Can Mothers Be Retained?; The Recilities of the Teller Job 

Hpw do, the demands of a teller job interface with the 
demands of motherhood? ^ Can employers meet a mother's need 
for flexibility ^and meet its own objectives as well? 

There are some realities of the teller job that may 
support the kind of work environmenj[> desired by women with 
young children. There are also aspects of 'the j.ob that do 
not lend themselves well to the demands of a family or to 
the interests of the kind of mother currently at home with 
her child. 

While it may be that mothers are more mature, anxious 
for contact with other adults and less transient, a woman 
re-entering the workforce after a number of years may have 
prohilems readjusting to the work environment. The pressure 
caused by the responsibility of handling large sums of money^ 
all day may be difficult for any ipdividual, but is particu- 
larly so for one who has been out of the labor force and 
lacks self-confidence. In such circumstances, a mother re- 



turning to work may require longer training periods and 



closer supervision. 

Although aware of this phenomenon, four bank managers 

cigreea' that, once^ trained, these women tend to be extremely 

conscientious and dependable workers. They attributed this 

adaptability to their family and "career" orientation. 

Interviewed managers commented: 

I think they [mothers] would be good. My experience 
with older women is that they work very hard. They 
appreciate the job much more than a younger person 
who thinks, 'Well, I can just go out and get another 
job-' 

They just hired a woman with five children. and 
I am very happy to get her because she has' maturity . 
She's going to come in and give me a good day^s 
work and go home. [She's] going to be happy at 
her job and come in every day. She's not going to 
get involved with many of th^e^hings that the 
younger person would withpul: maturity. 

If you want just a plain teller> take a housewife 
with children about 10 or 12. They can start 
part-time and maybe go on to full-time. They are 
not interested in becoming managers; they are 
secure yzith their husband's income so they just 
want extra money to^spend on themselves or give 
their children extra. These people are usually 
quite intelligent. I do not believe they have 
^ the kind of commitment that a person who wants •■^v.^ 
' to get ahead has. They- like to work their hours 
and go home. You want a nice environment to work 
in; they like to chit chat with people outside of 
the neighborhood. I don't think they are the 
kind 'of people you can make demands on as far as 
working overtime.* 

This latter point addresses another issue related to 

a mother's hours. {Fo^ instance. The Bank has a requirement for 
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'^settlement time" at the end of each day and tellers cannot 
run out v;ithout settling.) Despite their overall dependa- 
bility, working mothers are sometimes detained or distracted 
by emergencies at hrme. However, some managers recognized 
that anyone, not just mothers, are sometimes faced with 
emergency situations, in such cases, management's response 
to an employee must be one of flexibility. Furthermore, 
managers unanimously agreed they would rather tolerate a 
mother's occasional family-related emergency than contend 
with a short'-term employee. 

The Need for Part-Time Work . Part-time work seems to 
be the most suitable for working mothers and, in today's 
economy, seems to suit many employers as well. Between 1965 
and 1977, the number of part-time jobs increased three times 
as fast as full-time jobs. In many communities, especially 
in suburban or labor-intensive areas, employers find in part- 
timers a source of skills and talents that might not other- 
wise be available. Part-timers are often more flexible when 
work schedules need to be expanded or contracted, while 
full-time employees represent a fixed cost in slack times. 
A benefit consultant from Towers, Per:rin, Forster and Crosby 
notes, "Part-time workers can be a flexible advantage to an 
employer in a variable economy." 

The preference for part-time work has been documented 
in a number of recent studies. The General Mills* study on 
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Families at Wdrk: Strengths and Strains (1981) found that 
49 percent of working women and 66 percent of women planning 
to work felt that part-time work would help them a great 
deal and be preferred to full-time work. 

The Bank currently has about 15 part-time employees. 
The Personnel Director explained that some employees requested 
part-time work. A survey done by another Boston bank a few 
years ago determined the optimum staffing fox each of its 
branches. Part-timers were hired to help put at peak hours. 
If The Bank were to offer permanent part-time work and also 
offer benefits — such as child care or sick leave that other 
banks do not — there is strong evidence to suggest that The 
Bank would have a significant recruitment advantage over .its 
competitors.* 

The issue of part-time work is as much related to the 



* Only one bank in the Suburbia area has tackled the teller 
turnover problem by hiring a permanent part-time workforce 
of mothers nine months per year. During vacations and sum- 
mers, students serve as replacements. This program is 
essentially a form of job-sharing. For many years department 
stores have provided "mother's hours" from 10:00 a.m. to 
2:t)0 p.m., so mothers could tend' to children before ,and 
after school, after which they were replaced by students in 
the afternoons. Although begun one year ago, they have 
already found that those hired as part-timers are choosing 
to become full-time after awhile.. Benefits are not provided 
by this bank. The issue of pro-rated benefits for part- 
timers is discussed later in this ?:eport. 
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retention of current employees as it is to recruiting stable 
workforce. Survey results indicate that among current .em- 
ployees of The Bank, 7 of the 14 planning to have children 
said they would most likely work part-time once the child 
is born. A part-time employee of The Bank best expressed 
the mutual advantages of part-time work? 

The Bank has be.^n very supportive of my flexible 
-work arrangement. Both part-time hourly as well 
as only six months of the year. I believe the 
rewards of finding an arrangement Tsuch as I have, 
are mutually beneficial * The .support I receive 
enhances my attitude and encourages my perfor-- 
mance and productivity. 

A bank manager expressed her support for the feasi- 
bility of a partftime -teller workforce in this way: 



Maybe we could arrange to have more part-time 
in the Bank if we really think this, through... 
We will have to change the benefits. I would 
enjoy part-time work, but the only thing that 
keeps me away is the benefits because I know 
I won't get any.;. I am sure we could figure 
out a way to manage a part-time teller work- 
force. 

The Need For Extra Income . Perhaps the biggest 
obstacle, to retaining working mojihers may be^ related to 
salary. Where recent college graduates may have unrealistic 
expectations about the salary they feel they deserve, they 
eventually settle for what the market offers. A mother, 
currently at home and obviously in a financial position that 
allows her to be, can opt not to work. If the salary is not 
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sufficient to cover the extra costs of child care and still 
leave her with some money for her work, a mother will, more 
likely than not, opt to remain at home. o 

The salary issue is a particularly important factor 
in selecting the appropriate child care benefit to serve 
as an effective recruitment and retention tool. Child cate^ 
financial assistance will be critical for most working mothers^ 
on a teller's salary, if her spouse has a high income, she 
may not be interested in teller work. If there is no other 
income or if it is not substantial, then a ^teller salary 
would have to be accompanied by some financial support for 
her child care costs. ^ 

Career Expectations . Other elefhents to consider in 
terms of the retention of working mothers are .the educational 
background and qualifications for the job. A significant 
portion of Suburbia mothers probably have college degrees, 
and, like the recent college graduates currently hired, they 
too may feel the monotony of the job, become impatient, and 
finally leave. Particularly if they are' young mothers and. 
have worked a few years already, they may not see teller work 
as a logical next step in th.eir careers nor as the place to 

re-enter the workforce. 

Given the realities of her family life and the reali- 
ties of the job, can a mother be recruited and retained to 
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work as a teller? Yes. The potential incompatibilities 
between role of mother and role of teller can be worked out 
if sufficient forethought is given to them. Mothers can be 
retained as tellers depending upon management's regard to 
the following conditions: 1) preference for a mother with 
a high school education; 2) attention to issues of self- 
confidence during training; 3) tolerance for occasiortal 
emergenci^sv" formal back-up juppoirts always available; 
4) financial assistance in paying for child care; 5) pro-* 
vision of part-time work and child care benefits. 

3. An Assessment of Existing Services; Suburbia *s Child Care 

The child care need that a benefit is supposed to meet 

usually exists because of a deficiency in the child care mar- 
ts 

ket. Therefore, to gain a better understanding of^ the actual 
child care needs of working parents and to assess the benefit 
that would be most attractive to them, the gaps in existing 
services need to be identified.* --^ 

The community of Suburbia is well known for its excel- 
lent children's services. The publ.ic schools haye a good 
reputation and each of the eight elementary schools h;as an 
extended day program with a combined enrollment of 493 chil- 
dren. The churches, temples and neighborhood parent groups 
haye organized an extensiye network of nursery schoolG;. two- 
thirds of the thirteen programs are now extending their pro- 
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grams iato the afternoons. ' o 

A variety of day care centers serve all ages of young 
children. Piye centers offer preschool care to 234 children 
and three of these centers have infant and toddler programs. 
Two of these centers a.re family-owned businesses and the 
others are non-profit organizations with parents serving on 
the Board of Directors. In addition, there are fourteen 
independent ^family day care providers offering care to 68 
children and four homes serying 16 children^ which are spon- 
sored by the Suburbia Family Day Care System. The System 
serves six communities and has its administrative headquarter 
in Suburbia. 

Although Suburbia 's chil(J care services are unusually 
comprehensive for a single community, they are still insuf- 
ficient. There are certain ages of care and certain neigh- 
borhoods where the waiting list is so long, that parents are 
discouraged from *^eyen applying. The most difficult kinds of 
care to find, and the kinds of car:e most needed, are^ infant 
and toddler programs and subsidized care. 

Suburbia child care programs generally provide high 
quality care, offering a wide range of curriculum and pro- 
,gram, models responsive to the. various ethnic and economic 
groups residijig in the community. Until funding was cut 
back in 1.978, the Suburbia Human Relations - Youth Resources 
Commission provided information, referral, advocacy and tech- 
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nical assistance to parents organizing child care programs. 
They also coordinated efforts among child care providers, 
town agencies and community groups to develop quality pro- 
grams. The Child Gare Resource Center now serves some of 
this need, particularly in services to parents. 

Current and proposed funding cutbacks at the city, 
state, and Federal levels limit the resources and supports 
for Suburbia parents and child care providers. Cutbacks 
and inflation have already caused substantial increases, in 
the cost of care. Up until this time, day care program 
directors in Suburbia have been unusually resourceful in 
acquiring needed funds. They drew heavily on CETA support 
staff, Department of Agriculture food reimbursement funds. 
Community Development Block Grants and collaborative efforts 
with. the school department. These resources allov^ed programs 
to keep tuition down an<? to enroll families of low and 
moderate income. The primary subsidy available at this time 
is through Title XX which offers a Sliding Fee Scale admin- 
istered by the Department of Social Services. However, only 
six programs in Suburbia have Title XX contracts subsidizing 
a total of si?cty-five children. Without subsidy, the average 
cost for full-time child care ^.ppears in Table 8^ 

\ 

. . „ _ * 
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Table 8. The Cost of Child Care in Subiii^bia 



Cerite^r^-based: 




• infant and toddler care 


$115/week 


preschool 


$ 75/week 


school-aged 


$ 30/week 


Family day care: 




all acres 


$ 80/week 



It 'is obvious that many families in Suburbia must spend 
a much larger percentage of their income than the recommended 
10 percent if they are to purchase high quality care that is 
consistent and reliable. ^ ^ 

Suburbia^day care directors interviewed for this study 
expressed interest in collaborating with local employers to 
help meet the child care needs of local employees. Their 
interest was jstrongest in vouchers or some other mechanism 
that would provide stable funding.. ^[ 

Any new public funds for child ca4e.will also likely 
be in the form of vouchers. There is a 2' million-^dollar al- 
lotment in both the House and Senate versions of next year's 
Massachusetts budget for an experimental day care voucher 
system.. (The future of any Fedejral commitment is expected 
only in the area of increased tax credits.)' 

Given the current availability of child care in Subur- 
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bia, the current level of demand for care, and- the govern- 
ment's new economic policies, the problems felt most keenly 
by Suburbia parents are how to find what care is available, 
how to select it, and how to pay for it. ^ 

4 . An Assessment of Employees'^ Child Care-Related Needs 

While the Bank was interested in serving its own in- 
terests with the provision of child care, it was understood 
that they could do so only if they identified and met the 
needs of their employees. 

The Survey Instrument . It is difficult to assess child 
care needs to determine preferences and potential utilization 
of services. There have been a number of national surveys 
which provide guidelines; however, these studies have also 
showrt that there are limitations to using a questionnaire 
for determination of parent needs,. The primary reason for 
this is that such surveys are market testing a product which 
does not yet exist. While many of the on-site centers in 
existence today conducted needs assessments before opening, 
upon commencing operations most found that utilization was 
lower than what survey responses indicated. (Perry 1978) 

Nevertheless, surveys can provide useful data on 
parents ' current arrangementsr use of relatives a.nd,/or 
community-based programs; anticipated changes; transportation 
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neeas; and some productivity measures, 'sach as the extent to 
which employees believe their absenteeism, tardiness, job 
chari^es, career advancement or stress on *che job is due to 
famii^y concerns. 

sin the case of The Bank, management was not sure if an 
immediate need for assistance existed or if The Bank was wil- 
ling to meet it should it be identified* Furthermore, manage- 
\ 

ment was v^ery interested in the issue of equity and wanted 

\ 

to poll nonparent employees about their views on benefits 
and whether they should be offered^a benefit of equal value 
if child care ^ere provided ^FtnalLy, The Bank felt that 
an, open policy was more in keeping with their style of 



operation and that\ honesty from the outset would provide 
opportunities for; a .better understanding of the issues were 
they not to follow thtough with a child care solution* 

A questionnaire was developed with assistance from 

\ 

personnel and the ViQe pi^esident. Although time consuming 
to these managers, involvement exposed them to the complexity 
of the issues and ultimately, resulted in a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the recommendations. The ques- 
tionnaire incorporated questions designed to focus attention 
on the national trends and patterns of child care usage des- 
cribed in Part I. (See Appendix G for a discussion of the 
survey design and* the instrument itself.) 
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The Survey Results ♦ The results of the survey wJ^4 
unexpected: only 8 of The Bank's employees had children 
u;ider age 15. Onlj? two of these have preschoolers and both 
seemed content with current arrangements. (Their preferences 
and conunents were incorporated into the final recommendations.) 

A most interesting finding was that 13 employees planned 
to have children within the next two years. ^ (Two employees 
obviously planned to be busy; thoiigh they have not yet , met , 
the prospective husband/ father , these two completed the ques- 
tionnaire regarding their expected child care needs!) This 
fact had implications in terms of both the purpose^ of the 
benefit and its selection: most of the 13 parent-planners 
were not tellers . 

Initially, The Bank had asstiined that child- parens 
greatest potential was in reducing turnover among tellers 
(i.e., retention); however, it now appeared that child care ' 
might also help them avoid losing mija^-management people in 
whom they'd invested considerable training money. (The 
consideration of needs for a range of employees is included 
in the analysis.) 

The small number of parent responses points out the • 
limitations of a questionnaire as a survey 'instrument . The 
crudeness of utilization measures notwithstanding, the ques- 
tionnaire was not completed by those who were to use the 
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projected child care service. That is, the surveyed 
employees The Bank sdught to retain by the provision of 
child care did not have children eligible to receive it 
What these results showed was that child care could be 
useful to The Bank to recruit employees who do not now 
work for them* 

Selecting Child Care Benefits and Policies - 

1* A Child Care Plan 

The selection of a child care benefit from the 
range of options is base^d upon its ability to aid in 
recruitment and retention, to meet the pressing needs 
of working parents and to "Build upon the existing child 
care system^ 

Because no clear assessment of the child care 
needs of those who will be using the benefit ^was gainedf^ 
from the survey, the most useful determinant of. a specif 
option to aid in recruitment and retention efforts is 
the ability of The Bank to fill gaps in the existing 
child .care market. * 

Baaed on the review of conutiunity services and the^ 
characteristics of the teller job (salary, hours,! etc), 
the greatest child care nefed of Suburbia 's parents is 
not for the c^reafeion of new services, but for making 
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present services more ^ obtainable and affordable. 

The ran^e of existing child care services in Suburbia 
, and the capability of several programs to expand rules out 
the need for Th.e Bank to create new services. A one-site 
solution is, inappropriate because it will not serve con- 
veniently' employees at all five branches. Furthermore, with 
a small number ^of< employees, full utilization of ^ new pro- 
gram cannot be guaranteed. Finally, the parents who would 
be served are not "now working^for The Bank and their needs 
and ^Preferences are therefore unknown. 

However, the number of employees whose child care need 
are to be met will increase over the next two years as effort 
are made to recruit mothers and'^as a portion of current em- 
ployees have the children they say they are planning. In 
light of the foregoing, the recommended benefit package is 
a phase-in plan which includes a few child care options. 

To meet information and financial needs, a voucher 
mechanism supported, by information and referral (I & R) 
services is proposed. Once The Bank workforce includes' 
enough working parents .with daily child care needs, the plan 
proposes The Bank consider either reserving spaces in local 
programs of helping one program add a few more slots*, the 
specific components of ^he proposed chil^^care plan are pre- 
sented in Appendix H. 

• . 124 
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2. The Effect of a Child ICare Plan on the Total Employee 
Benefit Package 

Child care is only one of the benefits being considered 
•today that reflect a changing workforce. Benefit packages 
were designed with the stereotypical male breadwinner in - 
mind. However, changing lifestyles ^women in the labor 
force, rising divorce rates, part-time "employees — have 
created new woirkstyles. Employees expect employers to recog- 
nize and meet their individual needs. 

Desired Change's in the> Benefit Package . In this infla- 
tionary peribd, the cost of meeting employee needs is increasing. 
The fact that" Bank benefits already account for 35 percent of 
base wages indicates a significant amount of coverage. -But 
employees now look to their employers" to meet a ^fuller range 
of social needs. Newest among them are dental^ benefits, 
educational tuition benefits and legal assistance T -The latter 
two, behef its will become more prominen': as existing federal 
subsidies .disappear.. \ ' ^ ' ' 

These changes and resulting demands are no different 
at The Bank than anywhfere else. Recording to the employee 
survey, almost all employees v/ere familiar with the benefits 
offered. Of 74 responses, 54 percent .were dissatisfied with 
the benefit plan (40 employees) . Their suggestions for imp;rove- 
ment included the follo\^ing: * ' 
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Table 9. Benefit Preferences of Bank Employees 



B^enefit 


Requested by 
# of Employees 


Dental 


o ^ 38 


Education tuition 


11 


Health insurance increased 


19 




n 
I 


Benefits for part-timers 


3 . 


Banking benefits available 




(NOW checking, lending, mbrtgage) 


5 


One hour lunch 


3 


Child care 


3 


Partial vesting in pension plan 


2 


Personal<>days 


2 


Other (Parking, bonuses, qredit 




union, flexible work schedule) 


11 


4 " TOTAL 


104 



The 104 suggestions for changes in the benefit plan 
were mentioned by 55 of the 74 people who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. 

\ . Employees today are generally interested in benefits 
that ^provide tangible rewards they can use now instead of 
deferred rewards. This is one reason why The Bank employees 
find dissatisfaction with the medical plan. " It^provides 
excellent catastrophic coverage, but little assistance for 
more commonplace medical needs. 

Beyond the desire for employers to share more of the 
costs for employees* social needs, two issues seem important 
for considering the child care benefit options: benefits for 
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part-time workers and equity for childless employees. 

Part-time Benefits, According to a Conference Board 
survey of 180 companies, 80 percent offered part-time workers 
paid vacation leave. Nearly half offered sick leave as well 
as life and health insurance benefits. 

As described earlier, the availability of part-time 
employment is very attractive to mothers. Recruitment efforts 
would be aided significantly if such employment were accompanie 
by pro-rated benefits. The predicted retention power of the 
convenient hours plus benefits unavailable elsewhere would 

o 

likely offset the cost of providing such benefits. 

Among four of The Bank^s competitors, a limited number 
of part-time jobs is filled primarily by mothers and students. 
Three banks offer vacation, holiday and sick leave for part- 
time workers over 20 hours. One bank offers only vacation 
benefits. None provide medical, . life or disability insurance. 
The estimated cost of the noncompulsory benefits for part-time 
workers at one bank is 20 percent of wages, compared to 33 
percent for full-time workers. Compulsory benefits (worker's 
compensation, unemployment insurance) is 45 percent of wages 
for full-time employees and 28 - 30 percent of wages for 
part-timers* 

It is unde?:stood that even pro-rated benefits for part- 

<^ 

time employees may result in minimal increases ih administra- 
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tive costs and higher rates from insurance companies. However 
^'ch groups~^aF^'New Ways to Wotk, Work Options Unlimited, and 
the Association of Part-time Professionals have been looking 
at these issues and may be of help in assessing costs and 
tailoring part-time benefits both to its needs and to those 
of its employees. 

. It was strongly recommended that the child care benefit 
be offered to part-timers whether or not The Bank considers a 
pro-rated benefit package including other compulsory and/or, 
noncompulsory benefits. With regard to child care financial 
assistance, a $1000 cap on a 50 percent subsidy for family 
incomes noted on the sliding scale is also recommended. 



Consider the use of gender-based mortality tables in pension 
plans which result in women receiving smaller annuities than 



men because of their longevity^ And those with lower wages 
often receive benefits which amount to a higher percentage of 
their wage. ^ 



concerned about the issue of equity for those ineligible for 
child care benefits {hy virtue of an income ceiling or their 
not having children in neecj of child care) . The experiences 




r 




Most employers considering child ^'caiie benefits are 
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of companies currently providing child care benefits indicate 
that this has not been a prdblem and they do not provide bene- 
fits of equal value to ineligible employees. 

One of the surest ways of avoiding discriminatory 
benefits is to adopt a system of flexible benefits where em- 
ployees choose their own. Only a few companies have, tried it 
and with mixed success. Benefit specialists are considering 
the cafeteria plan the wave of the future. It is women's 
labor force participation th/\t is causing most of the needed 
change. The benefit package typically designed for the male 
breadwinner is ho longer appropriate. When a wife up the 
block is offered the same expensive benefit package as her 
husband, both employer and employee lose on the yalue of the 
benefit package. . * 

No company has, yet incorporated child care into a 
cafeteria plan. It is mentioned here, because it should be. 
something to think about in the future^ particularly if the 
child care benefit is successful in recruiting and there is 
greater utilization of the child care benefit. At the present, 
the largest stumbling block for The Bank in adopting flexible 
benefits is its size given the administrative costs and com- 
plexity of the data processing eguip^ient required.. 

The Bank's willingness to ask employees their opinions 
on the subject offers a clear indication of likely resentment 
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if benefits of equal value were not provided. The responses 

to. the survey question do not indicate that a high level of 

disapproval will ensue ^ i.e.^ the inequity will not affect 

significantly job satisfaction^ performance^ or retention 

rates of childless employees. 

The survey states: 

Some people suggest that The Bank should provide 
child^cafe assistance to employees.. Others say 
that this will benefit some employees and not 
others. What do you think? 

The vast majority of employees approved of a child care 
benefit. Of 77 respondents^ 43 (56 percent) approved without 
stipulation; 22 (29 percent — four of whom have children or 
plan to) approved^ but felt that others should get a benefit 
of lequal value; five (6 percent) employees disapproved; and 
anothet seven (9 pei^cent) had no opinion. 

A separate analysis reve^fe few trends among, the 27 
employees who disapproved or were sensitive to the equity issue, 
ifte average age of this group is 35.5/ slightly older than 
the employee population as a whole. This group has been with 
The Bank an average of 6.2 years ^* slightly longer than the 
entire employee population.. Thirty-seven percent of this 

employee subgroup has experienced advancement within the bank^ 

* - ' 

as employees with longer tenure would be expected. This is 
compared to 14 percent of ail employees. There is a higher 
percentage of women in the subgroup than among all respondents. 

i 
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If one were to predict the employees for whom child 
care benefits would pose equity problems, one would obviously 
include those without children. The group would also be 
older and would have given more service to The Bank. The 
data confirm expectations. What motivates the disapproval or 
desires for equity is not only childlessness, but also service 
to The Bank. However, there is' no indication that employees 
would leave The Bank if equal benefits were not provided, or 
that if equal benefits were provided, they would not leave. 
While there is some expected dissatisfaction, there is no 
data to reflect the level of it or its importance to employee 
tenure at The Bank. 

In summary, equity would riot be an issue fo?: 65 .percent 
of current "employees. If the child care benefit were success- 
ful in recruiting more mothers, then the percentage of satis- 
fied employees would increase. Those who disapprove or who 
want benefits of equal, value are typically older and without 
chi],dren. Again, the child care benefit would attract a dif- 
ferent kind of employee and the problem of equity would be 
reduced. It is moj-e likely that provision of the ;bknefit 
will have an overall po.sitiye effect because two-thirds might 
190k more favorably on Bank management. 
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The Botfcom-Line Return on a Child Care Plan 

Table 10. Cost Effectiveness of a Child Care Benefit 



A. Cost of Child Care Plan 



"Information -and Referral Services 
Directory • 
CCRC Referral 
CCRC On-site Referral 



$1,000 
$2,000 
$3,000 



(The Directory along with On-Site 
Referral was reconunended. ) 

Financial Assistance 

For 25 employees/year $33?165 



B. Cost of Turnover 

$3,563 per year per employee 
considering a 100% annualized 
turnover rate for 25 employ- ► 
ees. $89,075 



C. Cost Effectiveness ^ 

At 60% retention rate:' 
'Recruit cost for 25 = $37,165 
Turnover cost for 10 = 35,630 $72,795 

At 56% retention rate: 
• Recruit^cof3t for 25 = $37,165 

Turnover cost for 13 = 46,319 $83,484 

^At 40% retention rate: 
Recruit cost'\for 25 = $37^,165 
Turnover cost^for 15 = 53,445 $90,610 



Save $16,280 



Save $ 5,591 



Cost $ 1,535 
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Assuming The Bank decided to go the most expensive route/ 
purchasing CCRC services for compiling a directory and providing 
on-site referral, information and referral costs would be $4,000. 
Added to the cos^of financial assistance ($33,165), the cost 
-Of a child-^re benefit plan for recruiting and retaining 25 
employees over a one year period would \e $37^165. (See 
Appendix H, p. 184 for derivation of these estimates,) 

If The Bank sustained its previous 100% turnover rate, then 
the cost of turnover for 25 employees, would be $89,075. (See 
Appendix D, p. 151 for itemization of turnover costs.) However", 
if the child care benefit package helped retain 60% of the 25 
new hires (15 people) , then the potential savings to The Bank 
is $16,280. This estimate is based on the total cost of 
the child care package plus the cost of turnover for the 40% 
(or 10 people) who left. If the child care benefit package 
resulted in a 50% retention rate, the savings to The Bank 
would be $5,591. At a 40% retention, there would not be 
a savings to The Bank as a result of child care provision 
during the first year. 

It must be noted that the second and third year of child 
care provision might result in gr^ater savings as the retention 
rate increases and a more stable workforce develops. The 'actual 
savings, even during the first year, might be greater when 
considering the 46% effective tax rate for The Bank and that 
child care benefits are tax deductible, work- related expenses. 

It can be concluded that there is a potential for a bottom- . 
line return to The Bank as the result of adopting a variety 
of family supportive benefits. This conclusion is based, in part 
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on assumption for which there is no empirical evidence, 
that child car^e is capable df retaining employees, but more 
for its capacity to recruit the kind of tellers, i.e. mothers 
who are more likely to stay. 
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4. Sununary; Applying the Criteria for Establishing the 
Feasibility of Working Parent Initiatives to Address 
Teller Turnover at The .Bank of Suburbia 

Table 11. Criteria for Whether to- Proceed With Any Kind 
of Family Support Program 



CHECK 



YES NO 



!• Can Provision of Benefits Reduce Tel 'er 
Turnover?-' 



A . Is the cause of turnover family- 
related, either directly as a 

retention aide or i*idirectly as / 

it relates to recruitment? /y/ /~ 

B . Will the provision of benefits help / 

solve the turnover problem? l~ / 



II* Can Provision of Benefits Serve Employee ■ 
Interests ? 

Pi. Are there elements of work and family 

life th^t are incompatible? £^ 

B. Are parents' problems child care-related? /vy 

C. Will provision, of benefits help parents 

apply for the job of teller and then / 
stay on the job? 



AH questions answered in the af f irmative^^would indi- 
cate that the potential exists for the feasibility of child 
care-related benefxts^as- a way to reduce teller turnover • 
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the selection of the I & R service, vouchep plan and\part- 
time work opportunities will ultimately affect the real^za 
tion of that potential* 
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EPILOGUE 



The results of the feasibility study were presented to 
The Bank in June 1981. * K was not until September that a 
response was received. 

Part of the explanation for the delay* in response included 
a ^serious illness that fell the Vice President and the resig- 
nation of ^the Personnel Director? 

During a meeting arranged in October for additional feed- 
back, The Bank's satisfaction with the report was expressed, 
as was their intentions not to proceed with any of the ^ 
recommended initiatives. It appears that one of the 
primary causes of turnover, i.e. the hiring of the wrong ^ 
people, had been solved by a seemingly unrelated event in 
t he c ommunit y; t he impact gf„Proposi±ioji_ 2J (Massachusetts* 
answer to California's Prop 13 to^curb real^,^^ taxes). 
a?he labor market was being affected by the flood of civil 
servants no longer on.. city or county payroll. Many of these 
jobs, e.g. city clerks, school crossing guards and parks and 
recreation agents, offer salaries commensurate v/ith those of 
tellers." The people who occupy those jobs may have the 
appropriate set of expectations for teller work. 

As a result of this change in the labor market, The Bank 
had the kinds of people it wanted applying for the job without 
provision dt child care assistance or part-time work. It remains 
to be seen whether these individuals will stay. 
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Despite the personal interest in the provision of child 
care assistance from the Vice President and the incremental 
and low cost strategy for .providing such support, that the 
"pain** could be taken away without any investment, so was 
the potential for change. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This paper analyzes the feasibility of employer- sponsored 
'family supports as a means to meet management objectives. It 
does so by taking into account both theory and practice and 
then applying learned concepts to the design and execution 
of an actua^^yf easibility study at a small, suburban 
Massachusetts bank. 

A look at parent needs offers justification for why an 
employer should get involved in family assistance; the 
examination of management needs reveals why employers do 
get involved; and the case study explains why one employer did. 
The analysis concerns itself with these three interrelated 
areas; .parent needs, management agendas and community resources 
These areas are basic to understanding the feasibility of 
family supports as a management tool, for they serve as the 
1) sources of pressure for employer sponsorship of such pro- 
grams; 2) theoretical avenues to explore; and 3) components 
of the feasibility study itself. 

The interrelationships among these components are 
critical to identification of the problem and creation of 
a solution. While the world of work is predicted as the 
focal point of the 1980* s (Yankelovich 1981),, the macro 
environment provides the context. The state of the economy 
creates the need for two-paycheck families; the social 
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Structure allows for women breadwinners and househusbihds; 
and Federal policy forces the issue of private sector support 
of conmiunity-based' services. ' Economic, social and political 
foi^ces affect the entire community in which company, family 
and service* providers reside. Changing, forces affecting one 
sphere, must in turn affect the- others. An unmet need in 
one area becomes an obstacle for the oth.ers. Employee pain 
eventually results in employer pain because the boundaries 
are no longer distinct. And to the extent that either 
company, iamily or service sector is responsible for im- 
peding needs, they are each also capable of fulfilling needs. 

Thus, the feasibility study highlights the need for 
examining the reciprocal impact of societal forces on manage- 
ment agendas, parent needs and community resources. It is 
employer sponsorship that is being sought, so the inquiry 
begins by identifying corporate self-interest. ' Management 
will be the ultimate decision-makers and their needs and 
expectations must he satisfied. However, corporate self- 
interest can be satisfied only if parent needs are met and 
so the feasibility study next examines the needs and expec- 
tations of the employee population. Having determined that 
attention to parent objectives is capable of solving management 
objectives, the specific change in benefits,, .personnel policies 
and/or work conditions is considered in light of existing 
community resources. , ^ 
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The acknowledgement of the connection between family and 
work and the impact of its strengths and strains is prerequi- 
site to the consideration of child care as a matter of polfcy. 
There must be employer acceptance of nonwork factors contri- 
buting. ^^.,,wprk performance . The firms willing to examine 
the family-work interface, and ultimately, the feasibility 
of family assis:tance are likely to be characterized by a * 
demand for labor or some form of productivity-related 
self-interest. That self-interest will then establish 
the goals for a child care initiative, if adopted^ 

While, corporate self-interest appears to be the primary 
source of motivation 'for most companies in their consideration 
of chidd care benefits, there aire firms with a proclivity 
towards socially responsible behavior £or whom bottom-line 
returns on a child care investment are unnecessary. Some 
of these companies may not be responding to an identified 
management problem, but rather to a community problem which 
they may or may not believe affects the internal operations 
of the company. Companies motivated by a sense of corporate 
social responsibility tend 'to have large corporate gj.ving 
programs, but may be resistant to making internal changes 
in benefits, personnel policies or work schedules. There- 
fore, socially responsible behavior is not a prerequisite 
for corporate involvement in child care. It was also not 
included as a criterion for determining whether a company 
should initiate a family assistance program within the 
framework for analysis that appears on page 68. 
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To the extent that altruistife companies become 
, .involveTln child- care, their choice of response will 

differ greatly from the companies motivated by management- 
related self-interest, i,e;those motivated by social 
concerns will involve external affairs such as the 
funding of local child care programs, while self-interested 
companies will JLook to internal operations where human 
resource, divisions will focus on benefits and personnel 
^ policies. There is some difficulty separating elements 
of self-interest and socially responsible behavior because 
the improved public image that results from corporate 
giving programs serves self-interest, while management-' 
motivated initiatives may also benefit the community. 

Whatever the cause for concern, the final determination 
of child care feasibility is unique to each employer and " i 
locality because the scope and structure of a chosea. initiative 
will vary based on the blend of managment agendas, parent needs 
and community resources. The specific kind of child care 
assistance selected may be determined by parent need and com- 
munity resources, but the elements that make provision of tJiat child 
care assistance feasible have little to do with child rearing" 
from the corporate point of view. Rather industry characteristics, 
corporate structure and culture, as well as idiosyncratic personal 
factors account for much of corporate decision-making, regarding ' 
family concerns. The feasij^ility stu'dy at The Bank is a case in 
point* 

The idiosyncratic elements of The Bank's situation and 
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. subsequent pursuit of a solution were critical. That child 
care first entered the^ mind of The Bank Vice President was 
related to her "remote coridition-" of being a woman and her 
personal consideration in halving children. She had connec- 
tions to service providers in the commundty as well. Further- 

s . 

more, The Bank is a female intensive, service-oriented, 
financial institution. While concerned about its public image, 
it was the" impact on customer service -that ccjnvinced The 
Bank President of the. potential f.or a bottom-line return on 
the' provision Of family assistance!! ' 

Indeed,. The Bank was feeling "pain*** about the high turnover 
among ^tellers-. That pressure created the possibility for 
change. Since the Bank was interested in providing child 
care in order to reduce turnover, its capacity ^for doing so 
had to be determined. The analysis* rev,ealed other causes of 
turnover, e.g. the hiring of the wrong people, .Which meant 
that another aspect of sel^ -^interest could be served with 
provision of. family supports, i.e. recruitment. 

The management agenda was determined, in part, by the 
parent needs of The Bank's workf6*rce.. Very few employees 
cS^rSgnili- had- child care needs. That reality also helped 
identify the go.a^l of^ recruitment for a family assistance 
program. The fact that 13 employees expe.cted to hav.e children 
within the next two years created the need fpr an incremental 
approach, to the formulation of a child care assistance plan. 
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Wlth the goals and objectivies of a' family assistance plan 
-defined, a look at the Suburbia community further guided:" the 
selection of a child" care option. The lack of current parent 
need and the decision to focus on recruitment as a management 
agenda indicated the absence of need for The Bank to create new 
services. The plethora of programs in the community confirmed 
the decision not to proceed with direct service provision. 

The need to consider ^existing community-ba:sed programs 
is where the link is made between personnel policies and 
public policies. Government policy may provide incentives 
ancj remove obstacles for employer sponsorhsip. But it must 
also consider its own self-interest in serving those who 
rely on government subsidy. The need for public/private 
partnerships is critical to the survival of many effective^ 
government programs . ^ There seems little economic Justification 
for a company building its own day. care center when the center 
up tho bio - is closing, its doors due to government cutbacks. 

Another implication for public policy is that 50 percent of 
workers are employed by companies of under 100 employees.. 
(Kamerman and Kahn 1981, p. 65) * Employer - sponsored child 
care will not be feasible for the majority of working parents. 
Various legislated tax redumptions do not pose as an attractive 
incentive to a small employer because the tax bill of a small 
company likewise tends to be small. Unless consortium arrange- 
ments are made where small companies join efforts with others, 

c 
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they will not be able to absorb the cost of child care assis-^ 

y* 

/ 

tance for the full range of employees. Even a voucher 
program such as, the one proposed to The Bank is limited by 
the salary range and numbers of employees. In the case of 
The Bank, management was. unwilling to work with other em- 
ployers in the neighborhood because it viewed the provision 
qf a child care benetlt as a competitive recruitment edge. . 

Of critical importance to public policy is that many parents, 
oi course, do not work. It is in government's self-interest 
for low income people to be less dependent on government. But 
is there a potential corporate self— interest that can be 
, served as a result of helping low income , parents with their 
child care? To the extent that there are more members of 
society contributing meaningfully to the economy rather than 
^ receiving welfare, th.e private sector Wj.11 benefit. If an 
economically healthy community helps business, then there is 
a long range pay off to companies investing in the child 
care component of economic and community development efforts. 
The long range payoff implies that employer-sponsored family 
assistance serves as a preventive, measure. The attention to 
family concerns now will prevent the corporation from paying 
later the costs of higher taxes and a less productive workforce. 



These issues trigger the potential for a range of unantici- 
pated, unwanted consequences of employer sponsored family sup- 
ports. They may echo many of the lessons learned from two 
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decades of program ini-tiatives in the—public- sec-tor-.- For^ 

instaace, public policy has traditionally had difficulty with 



funding preventive programs. A response is made only when thfe^ 
problem is visible, and often once it has reached crisis pro- 
portions. There is . a need to see immediate returns on the 
investment even though the costs of caring for the sicH for instance^ 
far outweigh the costs of keeping people healthy. 

We learned also in the public sector that many of our cur- 
rent problems are the result of our earlier problem solving. 
For the private sector, even with the best of intentions, it 
is possible that provision of child care as an employee bene- 
fit may 'thwart efforts to raise wages to more equitable levels, 
particularly for 'Women. In response to a question about the 
problem companies have in finding secretaries, Ellen Goodman 
of the Boston Globe commented that if you. provided them ^"ith 
$18,000 salaries, th^re would not be a problem finding secretaries. 
Similarly, while part-time work may be preferred and advocated, 
there is the reality that less attachment to the labor force 
means less income. It may also mean less security if pro-rated 
^benefits do not accompany wages. . 

Another negative consequence may exist without careful 
thought about the impact of such measures, e.g. the $100/month 



subsidy offered by Measurex so their employees will return 
sooner from mat^rnity leave. This raises some very* fundamental 
questions about the way we encourage patterns of mother-child 
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bondi ng^ — .^.iaihlLy.- allowance i-n Sweden and -most othei- industri- 



alized nations is designed to h'^'lp mothers stay home with their 
child. In the U.S., >e are saying they should go to work. 
Examined more closely, we find the inherent dilemma that the 
entire issue of working mothers raises: part of the resistance 
on the part of corporations to providing family supports is 
that it Is believed women should stay home with their children. 
On- the other hand, welfare women should go to work so that 
they are not a drain on the public system. It would seem. wise 
to try and reconcile these contradictions before it becomes 
a matter of policy. 

Perhaps the most serious of all potential consequences 
of 'employer supported child care initiatives is the inference 
about the quality of work performed by working parents. 
If the feasibility of child care is best justified in terms 
of its ability to improve productivity and solve management 
problems, then implicit in the justification is that with- 
out the employer's child care assistance, working parents 
ar,e not as effective workers, i^.e,. should not be hired. In 
a tight labor market, such attitujJes might not prevent the 
hiring, of parents, but they might affect the way they are 

treated \once on the job. 

\ ^ ^ — 

~ Despite the fact that it provides the most convincing case 

for its provision, to present child care as a panacea for all 

of management's problems can be dangerous. Child care in pub- 
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i-rc policy was justified in .terms, of its ability to eliminate 

poverty, help children succeed in school and prevent them 

from 'a later life'of crime and delinquency. But as Susan 

Grey points out with regard to Head Start programs!: 

^ An effective early intervention j 
program for a preschool child, be it 
ever so good, cannot possibly be viewed 
, as a form of innoculation whereby the 

child is immunized forever afterwa/rd 
to the effects of an inadequate home and 
a school inappropriate to his needs. 

[Ryan 197^] 

Similarly, child care cannot be expected to inno^culate an 

employee against boredom or lackluster performance in a job 

/ 

that is inherently boring and lackluster. Nor ba'n it immunize 



an employee against the effects of poor working conditions 
and a management system inappropriate to his cjr her own needs. 

Government policies have not been particularly family- 
or child-focused. Similar patterns are emer^ng around family- 
I'elated personnel policies. Without a child^ focus, there is 
a chance of skimping on quality — action with clear, negative 
long term consequences (Weikart 1980) 

Without a concern for the quality of the' child care programs 

/ ' / 

into which employees* children are placed,, there may be no 



easing of parental concern. The quality ^of the program is 

-largely determined by- the quality of the staff, and the 

/ ^ / 

staff of child care programs are notoriously underpaid and 



overworked. A study of the salaries, benefits and work 



conditions of employees in corporate America cannot ignore 
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employees in the child care programs themselves. Given that 
80 percent of the costs of operating a center are staff, it 
is difficult to make a profit in child care without cutting 
back on salaries. If a company, well intent ioned about 
meeting is employees' child care needs, recommends an inex- 
pensive or totally profit-oriented program, a company may, 
in the process of serving its own employees, exploit the, 
employees of .the child care program. ■ 

^ These consequences cannot be overlooked during the initial 
phases of an employer presence in child care service delivery 
Th^t this is a relatively new field is why the need is so 
great for careful planning arid, analysis. The early pioneers, 
will pave the way for those who follow. The, rationalization^ 
and foundations made today for employer involvement will have 
long lasting .effect on later developments. As Amory Houghton, 
Chairman of the Board of Corning Glass said, "One percent 
of all companies want to be first and 99 percent want to be 
second." What motivates that one percent is very important 
to the 99 percent who follow. 

For this reason, motivation has' been one of the key foci 
, . of this paper. It affects both employers and employees T Ex- 
ternal arid internal factors affect and motivate corporate 
sponsorship of child care as well as employees themselves. 
Yet, a paramount discovery of this study is that some of the 

classic organ izatiimal development literature is inadequate 

o 



fpr explaining motivation, satisfaction and turnover in 
, tbday's post-industrial workplace. Most of the research' in 
the field of employee motivation was conducted in the late 
195a''s and early 1960''s, just priojf to the massive influx 
of women in:to the\ labor force. 

^V^iPJL the industrial era, the conflict between work and 
family was- ^ased by women's full-time presence in the home 
and', understandably, family responsibility was thought to 
have little bearing on work performance. But npw the work- 
force has changed, andAwomen, who do not have wives at trome 
for them, ar;e struggling* with two full-time jobs. Dad has 
not quite changed his participation in housework as much 
as Mom haSj^hanged-her participation in offiaework. The.. • 
relationship between home and work, so clear in the industrial 
era, is na longer so distinct. And in> its . chan'ging form, it 
imposes itself upon 1:he social consciousness. This change, 
more than any other social change, has brought the issue 
ot employer sponsored .child care to our attention. . It is now 
before, the doors of corporate board rooms not only because 
of internal^ i)ressures, but also because of external pressures 
to which management can no longer remain immune. The feasibil- 
ity of employer sponsorship of family ^supports as a management 
tool depends on the ijeceptivity of managment to these externfil 
and internal pressu-res. That receptivity depends on the 
simultaneous acceptance of both internal and external pressures 
affecting working parents. 

J 
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With whatever crystal ball policy analysts are 
equipped, my prediction is that employer sponsorship 
of family support programs and policies will become 
more ,than a "miniature curiosity." Those who will 
proceed, Amory ^ Houghton ' s one percent, will probably be 
among Third Wave industries experiencing a demand for 
labo?^. - The high technology firms in that group will be 
.most fascinating to watch because they may be inclined to 
change , their managerial style along with their benefits 
and personnel policies. 

These younger companies are run by individuals who 

tend., to be more entrepreneurial and risk-taking. These 

i 

companies are also run by younger managers whose views 
of Jfamily and work life are different from their stodgier 
counterparts in older, more conservative companies. 

Peskin (1973) describes the baby boom generation as ^ 

...an involved and altruistic, disgruntled 
and protecting people who have dut their 
teeth on 'doing their own th^ing. ' . . .Age may 
mellow^ them and make their tactics less 
theatrical, but their humanistic philosophy 
is not likely to be diluted* (P. viii) 

The bkby boom generation is now of "managerial age," 
and is also responsible for the current baby boomlet. 

With more and more paxen«ts at work, particularly those 
in decisionr-making roles, parent needs will play a, role 
in the recruitment and retention of a productive work force 



Working parent initiatives will be accompanied by Equality 
circles and participative management' strategies, eventually 
leading to a more people-oriented work environment. 

It is even possible that schools of buisness administration 
will not only teach management by objectives, but also 
management by parent objectives. 
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NOTES 

, From Page 41 

^ It seems unlikely that corporate contributions^ 
estimated as between $2.6 and $3 billion, is capable of 
supplanting $45 billion in government cuts over the next- 
three years. However, reports indicate that corporate 
giving has been rising. The 'charts presented in The 
New York Times (12/25/81) and in Business Week (11/23/81) 
and appearing below, indicate the rise, but also note that the' 
rate of rise as a s^are of profits, remains slow. Business 
Week also reports a growth in the number of 2 percent 
and 5 percent clybs modelled after those in the Twin Ci1^i:es 
area and pioneered by Dayton Hudson. 
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^ . 54F BUSINESS WEEK: November .23, 1981 

. The >chaft below explains where some of these corporate 
dollars g^o. The survey found that the nature of the sur- 
rounding community (suburb, city) influenced giving patterns, 
as did the nature of the company (pharmaceuticals would 
gravitate toward health and welfare, for instance). 



Distribution of the Contributions Dollar 




TItc survey (lata prcsaued above is bauul on [he crJnuiar year JOJS, Tfu* soiircc 
is T!tf Cimjvrviicc Hoaril's /f tiuail Sttr.(\\' of Cvrn^^itc Contribiaio'is, 1 930 Edit ion. 
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NOTES (Continued) 



From Page 86 

2 " - * 

Discussion of expectancy incongruity among nurses can 

be found in Heather Howie, "Getting and Keeping Your Nurses 

Health Care , June 1980,, p. 47 and Institute of Medicine, 

Final Report of a Committee to Plan a Two Year Study of 

Nursing and Nursing Education , National Academy of Sciences 

September 1980, .jp. 6. 
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-APPENDIX 

APPENDIX A; ON-SITE DAY CARE CENTERS 
i960 - PRESENT 

1. History 

In 1970, the Women's Bureau, Department of Labor 

identified 11 on-site day care centers and reported them , 

/ 

in a publication. Day Care Services; Industry's Involvement , 
Bulletin 296, Superintendent of Documents, U.S., Government 
Printing Office, (Washington, D.C.) 1971. .These centers are 
listed below: 

j 

^ . Avco Economic Systems - Dorchester, MA 

r ' Bro-Dart Industries - V/illiamsport , PA / 

Control Data Corporation - Minneapolis, Mljf 
Curlee Clothing - Mayfield, KY / 
KLH Research and Development Corp. - Cambridge, MA 
Mr. Apparel, Inc. - High Point, NC ^ / 

Skyland Textile Co. - Morgantown, NC j 

Tioga Sportwear - Fall River, MA / 
Tyson Foods, Inc. - Springdale, AK 
Vanderbilt Shirt Factory - Asheville, NC 
Winter Garden Freezing Co. - Bells, TN 

A 1980 study by Welfare Research, Inc., On-Site Day Care: 

The State of the Art and Models Development , identified an 

additional 7 centers in operation between 1960 and 1974. 

These included: 

Forney Engineering - Dallas, TX 

, Jefferson Mills - Williamstown , NC 

Joshua Tree Manufacturing Co. - Gardena, CA 

(continued) 
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Levi Strauss - Star City, KS 
PCA International - Matthews, NC 
Security National Bank - Walnut Creek, CA 

Stride Rite Shoes - Boston, MA 

i 

A day care center for the children of harvesters and grove 
workers was supported in Florida by Isoca Cola Co*, and 
Whirlpool, along with 25 other companies provided funding 
for a community day care center in Benton Harbor, MI. WRI 
also reported that Chesapeake and Potomac Telephojie Co. and 
Ohio Bell opened centers, while Western Electric C^. of 
Columbus, Ohio opened two demonstration centers in 1971 near 
the plant sites. 

Only three of the 18 centers listed remain open today and 
operating as originally sponsored. (Stride Rite, PCA and 
Forney Engineering) 

The findings from a 1970 study called Child Care Services 
Provided by Hospitals , Women's Bureau, Department ot, Labor 
indicated the existence of 98 hospital-based day care, centers. 
Katherine Senn Perry identified .only 75 hospital-based child 
care centers in her 1978 dissertation. Survey and Analysis 
of Employer-Sponsored Day Care in the U.S. (U. of Wisconsin - 
Milwaukee) A preliminary search. by Creative Partnerships of 
Psadena, CA for a government-funded research project indicates 
about 200 hospital-based child care centers. 

The union count of 6 on-site centers was offered by the 
Women's Bureau Day Care Services, Industry's Involvement,! 
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(1970). All 6 centers were sponsored by the Amalgamated Clo- 
thing and Textile workers Union (one in Chicago, 
five in the Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia area.) 

2. Center Closings 

Center closings are often attributed to the inappropriate- 
ness of day care centers at the workplace. A closer look 
at the reasons for the closings made by Welfare Research 
Inc. 2> indicates that a number of companies went out of 
busine^ and the center with it. The chart below indicates - 
the range of reasons, (p. 14) 



• Company went out of business or moved 


36<7o (5) 


• Underutilization by employees (resulting in 




higher costs) 


29<7o (4) 


• Too exjjensive 


\ m (1) 


• Recession 


7% (1) 


• Information not available 


im (3) 




Totil iOOVo (14) 



Perry's research on the subject of center closings involving 
a matched sample of nine closed centers and nine currently 
open, indicated that the open centers were of better quality 
and received greater employer subsidization. 

\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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3. Existing On-Site or Near-Site Day Care Centers Supported 
by Private Corporations 

This list is a compilation of other lists and numerous 
phone calls and visits to other cities. The list totals 
22 and my best estimate is that there are about 25-28 including 
those of which I ara unav/are. There nay be as many as 20 
currently in the planning stages. 

One of the more difficult aspects of compiling such a 
list is that their funding and sponsorship vary greatly. 
Some refer to the Allendale, Union Mutual Life and Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Companies as vendor./ voucher 
programs because they contract with Living and Learning 
Centers* to provide their employee's child care. In that 
they are on-site or near-site, have, corporate dollars or in-kind 
invested in them and are expressly for the employees of the 
company,, they are included in this list. The company may 
also permit community residents to use the program, but it 
must also serve" employees * children. 

Not included in this list is Equitable Life Assurance * 
which has arranged with KinderCare for a 20 percent discount 
to Equitable employees in three cities. Equitable is 
responsible for only 10 percent of the discount rate. In 
addition, John Hancock has made a $100,000 earmarked contri- 
bution to United V/ay in Boston to fund two day care centers 
located near their office headquarters. 

* Living and Learning Centers have been purchased by KinderCare. 
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Abt Associates - Cambridge, MA 

Allendale Insurance - Johnston, RI 

Broadcasters Child Development Center - Washington 
D.C. (5 radio and TV stations support the center) 

Cardiac Pacemakers - Minneapolis, MN 

Carlson Craft - Martkato , MN 

Connecticut General Life Insurance - Bloomfield, CT 
Corning Glass Works Corning, NY 
Emporer Clock Co. - Fairhope, AL 
Forney Engineering - Addison, TX 
Hoffman LaRoche - CllftonSNJ 
IntermedjLcs - Freeport, TX 

I* 

Jet Propulsion Labs - La Canada, CA 
Merck Pharmaceuticals - Rahway^ NJ 
Neuville-Sox/Perfo-T-mance Hosiery - NC 
Official Airline l de - Chicago, IL 
Playboy Resort - Lake Geneva, WI 
PhotoCorporation of America - Matthews, NC 
Stride Rite - Boston, MA 

Union Mutual Life Insurance - Portland, ME 
Wang Laboratories - Lowell, MA 
Welch Food - Westfield, NY 
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APPENDIX B; THE MEASUREMENT OF TURNOVER 

The turnover rate is computed by dividing the on roll 
count into the termination figure and multiplying by 100* 

# terminations .^^ 

on roll count . ^1°° " Turnover Rate 

An annualized rate can be computed by multiplying this rate 
by 12. Quarterly reports are useful to see if seasonal forces 
are at play (end of school year^ summers, etc.) 

Further^ insight can be gained by computing the overall 
replacement rate which co^npares turnover with the number of 
people hired. The monthly expansion rate is determined in 
the following way: 

# of hires „ . ^ . 
on roll count ^ = Expansion Rate 

The replacement rate is equal to the turnover rate or the 

expansion rate, whichever is smaller. If the company is 

in a hirj.P'j mode, then the replacement rate should be positive 

(the expansion is larger than the turnover rate) . These \ 

figures are useful in determining the locus of problems, ^ 

i.e., either turnover is too high and/or hiring activity 

is insufficient. (Peskin 1973) 

The Bank of Suburbia uses the formulas described 
above to calculate its turnover rates. 
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91 
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APPENDIX D; ITEMIZATION OF TURNOVER COSTS 

COST of' turnover 



I. Tangible Cost Factors ; 
A. Emplovment Expenses 



1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 



Advertising for Recruitment 
Agency Fees-'- 

a) Experienced Tellers 

b) Part-time fill ins 

Wages & Salaries of Personnel^ 
5% of Branch Manager's time 
interviewing3 



B. Breaking in Costs 



1. 5% of Branch Manager's Time spent 
with On-The-Job Training^ 

2. Overtime^ 

C. Start-up Costs 

1. Overs and Shorts^ 

2. Administration onto Computer^ 

3. PersDnnel Administrator's Time 
@ $7.50/New employee 

D. Training Costs 



1979 
20,970 

8,192 
5,318 
23,566 

4,995 



4,995 
12,286 



3,950 
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1980 Per 
Employee Cost 
1980 (n = 45) 

35,881 353 

11,517 256 , 

13,060 290 
26,780" ■ 595 . 

5,550 123 



5,550 123 
17,697 393 



5,570 124 
90 2 



338 



E. Separation Costs 

1, Mass. Unemployment 

2. Federal Unemployment 



7.50 





1. 
2. 


Training Materials • 
Training 


500 . 


1,000 


22 






a) General 


1,354 


.337 


7 






b) American Instit. of Banking 


4,087 


3,689 


82 






c) Tuition & Training 


4,984 


5,552 
18, 73^ . 


123 






d) Salaries & Trainees^ 


19,970 


416 




— 


Buddy Tellers 

- Tr alnln g -Time^_ _ _ 
b) Bonus^ 














4,050 


90 








1,125 


25 



19,486 19,512 434 

3,967 4,310 96 



II. Immeasurable Cost Factors ; 

A. Slower Processing of Customers 

B. Reduction of Customer Service and Number of Accounts 

C. Morale Negatively Affected 

TOTAL • , 160,341 



3,563 




Notes on Budget 



lAgency Fees : Be^ides agency use for replacing experienced 

tellers and part-time clerks, there are other ageucy 
expenses which may not be related to turnover, e.g. 
increased work load, illness, etc. Theretore agency * 
fees were not calculated on the basis of total agency 
fees which amounted to $34,480 in 1979 and $40,458 
in 1980. These sums would increase the per employee 
cost by $353 over the number specified. 

^Wages of Personnel: Personnel Director estimates that 

2/3 of her cime and all of her assistant's time is 
spent on interviewing, recruiting, training and 
pro^- jssing new employees. This figure represents 
2/3 of the Director's salary and all of the assistant 

^Branch Manager's Time : It was estimated that 5 percent of 

the branch managers' time is spent intervifewing new 
employees. The salary range for a branch manage;:* 
is $15,000 - $22,000. The average salary is thus,^ . 
$18,500. The per manager cost for interviewing is 
$18,500 X 5% - $925. There are five branch matnagers 
' and one branch coordinator, therefore the $5^500 
total for 1980 equals $925 x 6. The 1979 figure 
was reduced 10 percent for inflation. 

This same reasoning applies to the 5 percent 
of managers' time spent with on-the-job training. 

.^Overtime: The total overtime costs in 1980 were $50,563. 

Four of the branch managers estimate that the 
percentage of overtime attributable to turnover 
ranged between 30 - 50 percent, with thr^e managers 
Ostimatin^ exactly 30 percent. These estimates 
were averaged to arrive at a figure of 35- percent 
for the total overtime costs related to turnover. - 
The remaining overtime costs include computer 
problems^ and"the need to stay late, coverage due 
to illness, etc. Because the last quarter saw. 
the lowest turnover rates pf the past year, two 
managers "were hesitant to assign a percentages This 
35 percent estimate is very rough. ^ 

^Overs and Shorts : This is a variable sum, particularly high 
in 1980 because of a one-time, $5000 missing amount. 
In addition, a new incentive plan has been initiated 
where accuracy will result in a $50 bonus. This may 
reduce the number of overs and shorts. 

^ Administration onto Computer : It costs $1.50 to place some- 
one in the computer's data bank and $.50 to delete 
them. At $2.00/person and 45 people leaving and 
replaced, this cost equals $90 for the year. 
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e7 

7Trainee Salaries ; The first three weeks of a teller's 
salary is charged to training. 

^Buddy Teller Training Time ; Buddy tellers spend, two weeks 
training, new tellers* kt $175/week, two weeks 
of salary equal $350. However, ,buddy tellers 
only:Spend 25 percent of their time doing this 
training* Per teller cost of buddy teller training 
is thus $90. ' 

9Bonus for Buddy Tellers ; Each buddy teller receives $30 
for the training of an inexperienced teller and 
$15 for training an experienced teller. Assuming 
that 2/3 of 45 new tellers are inexperience (30), 
and 173 are experienced (15), $30 x 30 inexperienced 
tellers = $900; $15 x 15 experienced tellers $225; 
$900 + $225 = $1125. This figure wa*; multiplied by 
45. It is understood that this is an estimate because 
not all 45 people who left in 1980 were tellers. 
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APPENDIX E: DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF SUBURBIA 



Population: 

Male = 24,749 (43. 4^0 

Female = 32,267 (56.6^) 

Total = 57,016 

Births: 439 , Deaths: 551 

Age Groupsl Female Population 

17 + Under 3,872 
18-25 , 5,874 



26 - 34 



6,528 



Births 


ASFR** 


2 


.2 


63 


10.7 


323 


49.4 


50 


15.5 


1 


.4 


0 




0 




439 


76.2 



35 - 44 3,218 
45 - 54 -'2,591 
55 - 64 2,836 
65 + Over 7,348 

15,620*** 

ll/r ^.Pf^^^^'^ Fertility Rate = Births/Female Pop*, x 1000 
*** Ages~18 T 44 

Birth Rate: BR = 1000 x 439/57,016 = 7.7 

(Takes into account the age distribution of 
the population.. ) 

General Fertility Rate: GFR = 1000 x "439/15,620 = 28.1 
Total Fertility Rate: TFR «=' 8 x 76.2 = 609.6 

(Doesn't take into account the 
age of the population.) 

Death Rate: DR = 1000 x 551/57,016 = 9.66 ^ 
Rate of Natural Increase: RNI. = 7.7 - 9.66 = -1.96 

a 

This data was provided by the U.S. Census, the Suburbia 
Town Clerk, the Planning Department of t^ Community 
Development Office, Community and Adult Education Department 
of the Suburbia Public Schools, Annual Report of Vital 
Statistics from the Public Health Department and the Annual 
Planning Report and Affirmative Action Report of the 
Employment Security Research Agency. 
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APPENDIX Ft GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY AVAIEABLE TO 
ELIGIBLE SUBURBIA PARENTS 

. The following are the financial assistance programs 
that may be available to employees. 

Private Support - Many centers do their own fundraising 
to offer scholarships or private sliding-fee scales to moderate 
income families* Cooperatives provide parents with the oppor- 
tunity to reduce the cost of child care by working in the 
cente'r a certain number of hours per week or per month. 

Some centers have support from another "umbrella" agency 

* 

which reduces tuition for everyone. 

Title XX - These federal funds, administered by the 
Department of Social Services (DSS) provide the major day 
care subsidies in Massachu^setts, and are allocated through a 
sliding fee scale formula which offers families with up to 
115% of the National Median Incorpe to have partially subsi- 
dized day care. As a family's income increases, the fee 
which the family pays for the day care services also increases, 
until a family assumes the full cost of care. The amount of 
subsidy^ therefore, will vary according to where the family's 
income falls on the scale. All families, however, no matter 
what their income level, must share some of the cost df child 
care. This service is restricted by the number of Title XX 
contracts awarded by DSS to day care centers or family day 
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care systems. 

Families do not have to be on welfare to qualify for 
this subsidy. However, they must meet the following two 
requirements : - - — - ^ 

1. The family's gross income must be equal to or less 
than the amounts below: 

^ ' ' / ' ^ , 

Family size "Old" Eligibility "New" Eligibility Under 
(1975- 1979) Sliding Fee Scale 

2 $ 7,300 $14,640 ' ^ 

3 8,800 18,085 , 

4 9,900 21,530 

5 • 10,900 24,975' 

6 ll,9p0 28,420 

2. In addition, the family must have one of the following ser 

(' 

vice needs: 

I 

a) parents working at least 30 hours per week 

b) parents in job training (including undergraduate 
work ^ I 

rc) parent in the WIN program 

d) parents who are physically or mentally incapacitated 

e) a child \^ith a professionally-diagnosed disability 
that is physical, emotional, or intellectual* 

f) children who are receiving Protective Services 

To obtain child care under the Title XX sliding fee scale, 
parents must select a .*child pare program that has a DSS con- 
tract and apply directly. There is often a waiting list for 
these slots, so application should be made early. According 
to eligibility requirements, parents will fall under one of 
the two categories: 

Type A recipients : families who were r^^eiving subsidized 
day care services in June 1980 or before, or families who 
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fall into ..the previous (1975-1979) guidelines listed 
above. ' / 

Type B recipients ; families who, under the sliding fee 
scale, are. eligible for subsidy as long as their income 
does not exceed ri5% of the Median National Income/for 
their family size. 

Other "Non-Contracted" Care Under Title XX - The Department 
of .Social Services will also partially reimburse families 
eligible both by need and by the 1975-1979 income guidelines, 
for "non-contracted" child care services such as independent 
family day care and babysitting. The rate as of fall 1980 
is stili 55<: an hour. Obviously all independent family day 
care providers or babysitters expect a supplement from the 
parent. (Minimum wage is $3.35/hour as of January 1981.) 

Title IV-A ("Income Disregard") - If parents are receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) , and begin to 
wprk, then the combination of their wages and welfare payments 
must equal or exceed their current AFDC budget, in order to 
be eligible '"for Title IV-A. This is known as "thirty-and-a- 
third/ or "income disregard." The first $30.00 earned each 
month and up to 1/3 of the remainder does not* count against 
their welfare check. Families pay for day care services them- 
selves and are reimbursed through an adjustment in their AFDC 
grant. This gives them the option to choose any day care 
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arrangements 

Chapter 766 - Massachusetts Chapter 766, the Comprehensive 
Special Education Law, provides special needs children,, 
aged 3-21, with an opportunity to learn and to develop skills 
in the lea£.t restrictive environment. Preschoolers who are 
attending a privately-run day care program aire entitled to 
participate in this program;. If a child qualifies for^. 766, 
then it is the parent's right to lequest an evaluation of. ^ 
the child by the state. Even if a special needs child is 
attending a^^lvate preschool or day care center, parents 
should expect the state to assist in th3 care of the child ^s 
needs. ^ 

Head Start - Project Head Start is a community-based child 
development program tfiat provides ' free comprehensive services 
and preschool programs for children of low-income families, 
aged three to five. Families receiving AFDC, SSI and General 
Assistance are automatically eligible; others are eligible, 
because of income level: * 



Family Size Income Level 

1 $3,400 

2 • 4,500 

3 5,600 

4 6,700 
5. 7,8100 

^6 8,900 

more than 6 add $1,100 for each additional 



person 
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A family whose child^is enrolled in Head Start before the 
parent begins employment may continue in the service. In 
most instances > Kowever, the bank employees would not 



qualify for this program. 



Km 



Tax ^Credit - Parents with child care expenses are encitled 
to a tax credit of ud to $400 for one child, not to exceed 
$800 for twp children or more. As long as a parent is 
employed full or part-time and child care is , necessary for 
employment, or is a full-time student (and the spouse works) 
an4 if the parent (together with the spouse if married) pay 
half of all living costs associated with their residence, 
they wij.1 be eligible. The IRS prirtts^ a publication #503 
that contains clear examples and* guidelines for the tax 
credit. 
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APPENDIX G; THE EMPLOYEE SURVEY 

On the next few pages appear the survey instrument 
and cover letter, as well as a discussion of its distribution 
^ and changes I would" recommeYid in further usage. There is 

also mention of alternative data collection mechanisms for 
companies reluctant to distribute surveys. 

X 

1 . Distribution of the Survey 

The questionnaire was distributed to all employees 

I using a color coordinated format for distinguishing among 

^ * - 

nonparent employees, those planning to have children and 

those with children under 15. 

^ A cover letter wrd>£ten on The Bank stationery was 

attached and signed by the President. Efforts were made to 

, ^ be very forthright about The Bank's ability to actually 

change policies or develop a program. It was also to-make 

cl,ear that participation was voluntary and', that the anonymous 

questionna-' -es were to be reviewed by CCRC, never to be looked 

at by The Bank. ^ . Vr 

^ The questionnaire and cover letter were placed in ar^ 

already stamped and labelled envelope which included the 

employee's name on the return address. This was done to 

acknowledge their response .and not to identify respondents. 

This envelope was hand delivered by me to each employee, ex- 
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cept in three cases where supervisors or nearby colleagues * 
agreed to hold them until the employee's return. Another 12 
were sent to the " employees ' home addresses, . ^ 

The personal touch proved valuable in four respects,. 
First, I was identified as someojie'-f rom CCRC and not a Bank 
employee. This provided reassurance about confidentiality. 

Secondly, there were a few opportunities to engage i^n c3is- 

* *» » ' . ■ » 

cussion with employees about why the study was being conducted. 

It helped them understand more about what they were about to 
participate in. It also helped^ me to see the faces, go be- 
hind the teller line, watch interactions^ see the four- - 
branches in mid-day and get a better sense of the organization. 
Finally, the personal delivery of questionnaires not only 
provided opportunities to engender trust, clarify the purpose 
and give me more intimate knowledge of The Bank, but I believe 

contributed to the 83 percent response rate. 

It 

After two weeks, when 23 responses were outstanding, 
I called each employee to remind them about completing the 
questionnaire. From this follow-up, 8 responses were returned, 
leaving only 15 of the 93 employees unrepresented in the 
questionnaire analysis. 

The responses regarding equity of benefits are dis- 
cussed in the body of the paper. The cover letter and survey 
instrument are presented next, 
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2» The Cover Letter and Survey Instrument 



oAt pcuipvtb (on. might 6e ^omzday] and mtju>t ^aaz 
dual nupon^lbJlLUlz^ whm iAjjlng to balanct child 
cojit and tht dmanck o^ a job. 

Tht Jj>^iit o£ child caAQ; Jj> cuAAwtlif boxng In- 
vutcgatzd bcj Tht Bank.^ ntcognlzz child coAz a6 
jtut om 0^ mafjy mptotjzt nttdU^, bat ont about uohlch 
m do not havz any data. At thU tlmt m aM.t not 
that m can p/iovldz eolations, but.thz Jj^^az 
will bt ^tudltd In dcpt^. 

VouA help Aj> .nccdtd to conduct tkU 6tady. 
would appntclatt It li you would comptztz tht m- 
clo^td quutlonnaliit, whztho/i you havt chlld/izn on. 
not, md Kztix/m It In tht mvelopt.pnovldzd. Bt- 
cau^t It ls> mpontant to ntcoxvt tvoAyom'^ nolpon^t 
to tliU quutionnaJAt, youA namt ha^ bzm plactd on 
, the tnvtlopt. Tht mvelopt will bt aied only to 
acknowltdgtUjouA nupon^t. VouA Idoyitlty^Ul not 
bt ntcondtd on tht quutlonnalnt. Ml Individual 
'-no^pon^t^ wUl bt ktpt ^tAlctly confidential by tht 
conMittoivU u^lng tht Infomnatlon. Quutlonnalnt 
nuutU lolU bt analyztd by tht ChUd CaAt Ht^ouAct 
Ctnttn. I (J you havt any quQAtlom> abput ^ptclflc 
Itw on tht quutlonnaOit, you may call tht CtntoA 
at 547-9S6L 

Thank you fon youA cgopoAotlon and lnttn^u>t. 



the modern old 
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ling with the times 




SinccAzZy, 
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PART I - GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT YOU.A^ TOUR \tm 

All eniployees should canplete the questions in Parr I (on the CSIEEN pages). 

1. - Are you familiar with the fringe benefits off erred by the Bank? 

□ Yes ' 

2. Are you satisfied \vith the fringe benefits off erred by the Bank? 

□ ves 
□no " 

2b. What other benefits would you like to see the bank provide? 



Sane people suggest that the bank should provide child care assistance to eiroloyees. Others say that 
this will benefit scne eaployees and not others. ftHAT DO YOU THINK? 

□ No opinion. 

LJl •AX5Uld approve of the banic providing child care assistance to eniployees. 

Qjl would approve, but because I wuld not use such services, I feel I should receive a benefit of equal ^value. 

r^I feel it is inappropriate for an employer to get involved in an employee's child care natters. 

[Hot her: ' ^ ^ 



Wh%t branch or depairment do you %ork in at the Bank? 



9* 
6. 
7. 

8a. 



What is your job title? 



How long have you been in this position at the Bank? 
How long have you been with the Bank? 



How nany years have you been working (including the time^spent wrking at the Bank)? 



10. 



8b. How steadily have s*ou been working, that is, have there been interruptions in your work career 
over the course of tlice indicated above in question 3a? (An Interruption would be more than two 
months a!*ay frcra s'our job or uneniployed.) 

□ I have worked without interruption for the nuidber of years indicated above. 

have worked with some interruptions over the course of my years working. 
r~| There have been many interruptions in my work career. 

'8c. If there have been interruptions, please^ explain the reasons for them. 

What are„your hours of ecployment, including travel to and from your job? 



How do you get to wrk each day? (If this varies frcra day to day, check all that apply.) 

Qwalk Qcarpool in someone else's car 

[ZjBicycl^ " Qbus 

CJ Drive cm car, alone \ | Subway o, 
I icaiTool others in ♦ray car 1 lother; 



11. 
* 12. 



What is the zip code for >*our heme residence? 




What '.vas the last of school you ccr:?>leted? 

High school degree 
] I Two-year college degree 

I ISane college 

n College degree 

■- • 182 



□ Some graduate school 

n Graduate degree (blasters, doctorate) 

I^Skill training (non-degree, vocational/ 
business training) ^ 
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Page 2 - All Dnployees 



13. How old are you? 



14. Are you oale or fenale? 



15. \Vhat is your rrarital status? 

D Married ' 
Q Never married 

Divorced, .separated, or widowed 

16. Please list the of all members m your household, t^x cludin7 ;/:-urself , but including all children,, 
STXDUse, otner relatives, friends, etc. 



□i 



live ilone Agesi 



17. Do you have children under age 15? 

n Yes GO TO THE WHITS PAGES OF THE SURVEY 

No 18. Are you planning to have children in the next twD years? 

D Yes tii^OO TO THE YELDjy PAGES OF THE SUP.VEY 

n No You have cotrpleted the survey. Please place it in the envelope and seal it. 
Place it in a mailbox. v 

• c 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR OOOPERATIO?. 



0 

ERIC 
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PART n - CHIIJ) CARS ARRANGSMEOTS FOR THOSE WVO PUN TO HAVE CHHDRg^ .VITHLV TH£ \EXT V,^ YEARS 

This section is to be ccfnpleted ONLY by chose wto do not new have children, but wto are planning 
to have children Afithin the next tiro years. If ycu iiave cnildren and plan to have acre, you should 
l*e ansiiering questions on the 'VHITE pages of the survey, 

19. Do you plan to continue wrking once ycu have children? 
D^es, I '.vill wrk full-time outside nii>' hone 

CjYes, I ^flll -Aork part-tin*.? (20 hours per veek or less) outside niy hcoe 

Yes, I will '^ork at hone 
LJXo, I \nlX not continue wrking 00 TO QUESIION 27. 

20. ^ If there is a spouL*J prejsent (sccneone to 'Ahora you are legally married), utII he or she be 

' eqployed after the child arrives? ^ ^ 

[ZjYes, he or she will work full-time outside the hccne 

CjYes, he or she '.all wrk part-time (20 hours per w'eek or less) outside the home 
CjYes, he or she will wrk at heme 
CJNo,- he or she will not be en^Jloyed 

r^Xot applicable ' 

21. Please check the main mezgod of child care that you ;\ould 

choose '^^iien you are uaaole to care for your child (ren>. Main method means the care that ycu 
would \ise for the most nunier of hours each day. 

CHIID AGE CHIID AGE 

TYPE- O F aaiS) CARE 0 to 1 YEAR 1 to 2 YEARS 

A. Care by child's other parent " {^J 

S. Care by other adult living in your hcrae 

C. Csxe by a relative at your heme " QTj 

D. Housekeeper,, babysitter at your heme 

E. Care at a relative's heme Pj 

F- CcLre at a good friend's 'iScxae LJ 

G- Family day care heme (care for t&SQv . . — . | — . 
than 6 children in scmeone else's heme) | j t I " 

H. Ciroup heme (care for 6-12 children ^ ^ 

in scmeone else's heme) Q * \ 

T, Part-day Head Start, nursery school, day care [_J Lll 

J. ?ull day, day cai-e center Fj : Q 

K. Other Q ^ Pj 

22. Please list any other types of child care that yo\x mi^t need to use to supplenent your main 
method of care, during the hours you are unable to care for your ahild(ren). Use the 
letter codes from the list provided in Question 21 above. 



CHIID AGE 0 to 1 ^-EAH: 
aULD AGE 1 to 2 mARS: 



ERLC 



23. Hew do -ou thinly ycu will go about findin^c your child care arrangements? 

Qword of mcuth [ZJ C:anainity-cased referral agency, such as 

I — \ ^ , the (Thild Cai*e Resource Center 

! I Church ^ , 

□ ^ ^ , I I Gcver/iment agency, such as the Office for 

^-^Qiildren 

• ^.N'e\\s?aper P] other: ^ 

[^Y^^Uow pages of phone book 

24. ^HTiere will you prefer your child care arrangements to be located? 

! ! Near where I live 
i I Near -A-here I wrk 
[3 ^*cir sane relative, of child 

r] Otoer location: ^^TiERE and XS ' l 

I I Dcn't knew 
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25. What is ncGt unporlant and least iinportant to you m selecting a child care arrangement from - . 
among those that are convenient and within j-cur means? ^ \ 

25a* Please write the letter for 5 factors listed below ^hich are the most iinportant to you. 

^lost jgroiaant factors ; • 

25b. Please write the letter for 5 factors listed below \\hich are the least laxortant to you. 

Least iinportant factors ; ^ 

. FACTORS TO CONSIDER 

A. Reliable 

B. Licensed or registered by the state ^ - * 
Sen-'es nutritious meals 

D. Saie and clean place - . * 

E. Will care /or ^ilck child * ' 

F. Firm discipline 

G. Well equipped with toys and materials * \ a ^ 

H. Involves-^paxents in decisions , 
* • 

I. Conmnicates with parents about details 
-of the child's day • 

^ J. Well trained, experienced car*.^vers 

^ K. Siall groups of children \ 

L. Individual attention f or^ each child- 

M. .Helps children get along ;vlth others 

' ' ^ V N. Respects children's language and cultiirei 

O. Provides health and social services 

p. Provides educational progr^ 

,Q. Malces sure child' gets out into connunity * " 

' R. Caregiver is-scmeone I like-. 

Child can be with older or younger siblings 

26. IVhat other things 'Aculd you think about in^making a choice? . 



27. Please check j-cur inccme bracket for >xjur total family income per year , including all the earnings of 
the acilt r/cirbers of the household and other soui''.:es of incone. (.Use gross income before taxes.) 



; Q Undtr $6,0CO . D$30',000 - $34,999 

Rl S6,000 - $9,999 • D^35.000 - $39,999 

^iS10,C00 - $14,999 ' CI]S40,'000*- $44,999 

[j$lo,000 - $19,999 D $45,000 - $49,999 

[jS20,000 - $24,999 CJ$50,000 - $74,999 

Q$26,dC0 - $29,999 ^ ' [Iis75,000 - $100,000 

Dover $l/i),000 ' 

28. What Is your income, per year ?\ S 



PLEASE PROCEED TO THE LAST QUESTION THE SLTS^/TY (On the BLl'E page.) 



PART III - i3flID CARE -ARRANGaEffTS PDR TTDSE WITH CHUDRDi* 
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TtJls section should be ccnpleted by those %to airrently have children under 15 yetrs of age,. You 
tmy or amy not be expecting children in the future. 

29. If there is a mother present in the household, is she eoployed? 

.Pull-ttime outside the horae / 
^ ^LJ Part-time (20 hours per or less) outside; the hone 

dj Works at home ^ ^ ' *^ 

C^o»"not eiployed • ' ' • , *^ v 

' »''» ' ». ' * 

30. If there is a father present m the 'household* is he ernpioyed? 

r--; • «. * « * 

—J ?ull-tir« outside the hone # 

< .Part-ti.ne outside the bcrae • * • 

forks' at home » *' , 

L—.N'o, not erploved ■ - 

31a. Do you have children under, 15 years cX age uho dp not Uve^.with yCu? < Please include spouse's children, 
^yes > ' , 

Pi No r¥ ?^CC^ TO QCESrriON- 32 

31b- Do these children occasionally stay *ith you? 

Dves ' » 

Cj .Vo -4- PHXESD TO QUESTK^f 32 

31c.. Is this a regular arrar^geneni* througt»ut the year? ^ 

□ ves 
[j .N'O 

32. Do any of ywr children have special handic^ing conditions requiring attendance at * 
a special school or prcgram? 

D Yes - Agefs): 

□ .Vb ^ 

3. This question seeks infonration about ycur nmin, supplemented and preferred child care 
arrangenents , during the %iae you are at wrk . 

a; Your nram .-netbod of child care is one you use for the greatest 
mrrber of hours per day for each of >-our children. Please 
ciccie^ only one (5) per child In the list telo**. 

b) " Please Lndicate the tt.-pes of child care you use to. supplangnt ycur . ' 

cnm aethcd of care for each child. Do not include the child care 
you use for reasons other than your regular bcurs of ecploytnent 
and travel*to and frco the job. If you use several methods, 
please circle (t) for all that apply for each child. 

c) The preferred ^>-pe'of child care is vfhere >X3U would place ycur 
child(ren> if all arranganents we available to you and cos.t 
uas not a prcbleci. Please circle only one (?) for the preferred 
rraiD rnethod of child care you uant for 'each child. 



rV?E 0? CKIU) CARS 

Public or private grade schcol 
Sp»icial school 

Public or private kindergarten 

Full day» day care center 

Part-<iay Head Start, nursery 
school or day care center 

Aftei<-schcol program 

Group bene (care for 6 - 12 
children tn sooecne else's bene) 

Faolly day care, hcr^ <care fcr 
fewer than 6 children Ln scroeone 
else's haae, . 

Care at a relative's- house 

Housekeeper, babysitter at 
ay bcoe 

Care by a relative at cny bocae 

Care by other adult living in 
ay heme 

Care by an older sibling 
fmid care« for self 



OLDEST CHILD 


CHILD 2 


CHILD 3 


CHTTJD 4 


CHILD 


5 


Age:__ 








Age: 




Age:_ 




Age: 
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34. Hov rnwy times have you changed your main methods s) of child care during the last year? 
- Wev^ indicate the age(s) of the child(ren) for lAticm change necessary. 

^titles 

'.Vhy' 



35. 'Hhich of 'he foUcwing methods dad you use in findL-.g your rrain methocl(s) of child care? 

(Check all that apply, for all of your children.) 

Word of .-xuth C ^'ellow pages of the phone book 

, Church I — I Ccmnunity-oased referral agency, such as 

„ ^ , I—* the Child Care Rescurce Center 

I I School 

I — \ „ \ — ' Governnent agency, such as the Office 

LJ Neuspaper !_} children 

. , t I Other; 



36. '.Vhac viTis the most difficult problem you hac :a arranging for -^-qur nam n«thodis> of child care'> 
Please specify :ae age of the chfld -Ahose care ^-ou are describing. 

Age: ^ ; o 



^ Did not kr.o*' 'Ahere to begin looking 

Pj Most care t^os too expensive ^ Of ^ '-^ » 

'^\\\ Friends or relatives wei^ unavailable * ^ ^1 . ^ ^ " 1 

r^itost prograns «ere alreacy fiHed ' ^^^^T" 

P^ : had trouble findin^choices to suit my child's needs * W ^ j 

, 'J had'trouble finding choices to suit my emplojinent needs * * 

Other: . ^ 



Feel free to»«cplaip* 



37. .How long did it take >'ai to find >*our nam aejhodCs) of child care? Please specify the . 
afe of the child '*bose caiVe >X)U are describing and include all of your children. 

CD Less than one 'A^k Age(s): ' " 

* » 1-2 weeks Age<s/: 

r]j 2-4 -jweeks .Age(s): 

i 1 4 - 6 ^weVcs Age<s): 

8 •A'eeks Agefs): 
. ^ ;^tore than. 3 u^ks • Age<s): - 

*- ' * , • * 

3S» 'Alut factors arc cost inportant and least L'rportant to you in seK-cting a child care arrangement 
from ixn^ :hcsc tliat are convenient and "*ithin your means? 

3Aa- Please write the letter for 5 factors listed below -^tiich are the post laccrtant to j-cu. 

^tost :.TpQr:ar.t r actors ; ' ^ ' 

3Ss, Please ^xite the letter for 5 factois listed below wfcich are least i'Tponant to ycu. 

Least iipcrtant factors : ^ 



FAC70HS TO CCySIDER 

* • ' > ' ' ' . * ' 

A. Reliacle * . j. Ccmiinicites with parents abcxst details of child's day 

3. Licensed or registered by the state ^ K. ^ell trained,, experienced cjiregivers 

C. ,Scr\'es .nutritious «rals , L. ^Stell. gixxips 'of children 

D. Safe and clean place ► ' yj. individual attention for each cnild 

E. Vill care for side child n • ■ ' >j. Helps- children get ai<?ng 'Alth others 

F. Fira discipline o. Respects children's language arxl culture 
0. Prepares children for school ^ p. Provides heal th.ar.d, social ^ser^lces 

H. VTell equipped ttlth toys and materials Q. Makes £iu:e^ild gets cut into the dconjinity 

Z. Involves parents in decisions , R. Caregiver is^^soneone I lik^ 

S. Child can be with older and younger^ siblings 



39. ^fhat other things would j-ou think aicut in aaking a choice? 
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40. Where do you prefer >-our child care arranijements to be located? 

Near inhere I live 
\ I Near M*iere I uork 
f]j Near older child's school 

RNear seme relative of child 
,Other location: ^HEP£ and WHV* ' 



•Ji. Thinking aoout .vour present chile care arrangenKnts for the care of ^ all .vour cnildren, how do ycur 
children get to' the piace ur.ere they are cared for uhile >'ou worJ$?/ Please write the age(s) of 
your children usug that method of transportation, e.g., Taxi AgeCs): 3, 6 

^ Child can ^^alk, accocpanied 
Child can *Aaljc, alone 
School bus 

Child care pro^rac provides 
transportation 

Child takes public b\is or subway, alcne 

Child takes public bus or su35*ay 
accorpanied by older person 

Family raerober drives child in private care 

Carpbol 

Taxi 

Other: 



Age(s): 
.\ge(s): 
Age(s): 



.Age(s): 
Age(s): 



AgeCs) 
Age(s) 
AgeCs) 
Age(s) 



42. itow 3jch tloe do >x}u spend each day transportizig your children to and from their child care arrangonents'' 
D No time 

D Less than 15 minutes ' 

3 15 niinutes - J hour " ^ 

« ; J hour - I hcur 

, Over 1 hour 

[ i Don't know 

43. -^lat cays of the- week do yoa need child care assistance? Please indicate the agets; of the 
children needing care on the specified days. 

! — 

* j.Woncay Age(s): 

: , Tuesday Age's): 

Wednesday Age( s ) : 

Thursday Age C s 5 : 
13 Friday Age's): 
fj Saturday .Agets): 
\ i Sunday .Age's >: 

i4a. Do >-cu have job-related unusual hours when yoa .need child care' Please indicate the age(s) of 
>"our children "needir^g care during these hcurs. 

I No. I CO not ^rk 'jnusual .^curs / - : 

u-j Night hcurs, '>?caase ! reg'jlarly vork then Age^s): 

) Night hours, for evening .uwitir^s Age(s): 

I i O/emight hours, for job-related ait 

of I*)*:! triv^i Age(s>: 

\ I Unusual, and unpredicatble wcrk hours Age<s): 

44b. Please describe other unusual hours ^hen >-our job requires you to rroke child care arrangements. 



188 / 
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45. Thinlting about ycur present arracgements, do. yoi chink tbey are going to be satisfactory to you 
to meet the needs of your faicily seven months frcni now, or •aiII you oe searching for new 
arrangeraents for seme of your children? 

□ Satisfactor>* arrangements for the future 
Will be searching for new arrangeneats * 

.46. ^"hicV childnjQ do you think will need new arrangements in the future? Please give the ages of ^ 
each child needing a new' arrangement. i 



47. Thiniiing about each of ^hese children for '^hCxn you will be searching for a /rore satisfaccorj* 
child care arrana»nent. -Aty vill the present orranganen: not be satisfactory for the future? 
iCheciC all chat apply. ^ 

I 'AT.ll need care at different .hours than 
this arrangenent offers. 3 

I 'A'tll not be able to afford the cost 
of this arrangement. 

This location wil\, no longer oe 
convenient or accessible to me 
because of time or cost or 
transportation. 

This care will no longer be an 
available arraEgeoieat. 

My child will no longer be eligible 
to continue in this arracgoDenc 
because of age. 

My cliild will no longer be eligible 
because tny inccne will be coo hign. 

My child's needs are- changing and 
another type of care will be more 
appropriate. 

I am not satisfied with the quality* 
My child doesn't like it. 

CfTHSl REA3CK: . 





' Age(s): 


I — \ 


Age(s;: 


□ 


.Age(s): 


□ 


Ageis): 


□ 


Age(s): 


□ 


AgeCs): 


□ 


Age<s>: 


□ 


Age(s): 




AgeCs}: 



48. VVhen changing fron ycur present arrangements, ^at types of child care will \-cu be searching for 
in the future? Please indicate for all of your children utose care you plan to c^ge. 

T^TE OF CHILD CAHE 

Public or private grade school Age(s>: 

Special scbool^- CJ AgeCs): 

Public or private kindergarten Q Ags(s): . ^ 

F\ill day, day care center ^3 ^^s): ' ^ 

Part-day Head Start , nurser>* school . ^ 

or day care center ' LJ'AgeCs): 

After-scnool prcgran j^Age(s): ^ 

Croup hcrae (care ^or 5-12 children . — | ^ 

in saxoM else's home) ^ \ jAgevs): ^ 

Fanixly day care hone (care for fevver > f — , ^ 

than 6 children in scraeone else's. hcoe) * JAgevs): 

Care at a relative's house t l.Age(s): 

Housekeeper, babysitter at my heme 

Care hy a relative at my hone 

Care by other adult living in ay hone | i.Age(s): 

Care by an older sibling Fj.Age(s): 

Child cares for self : ., AgeCs); 



ERIC 



189 



F 
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49. Thinking ubcut the types of care that you will be searching for, and forgetting about the cost 



i for a nxxnent ) » do you know iihether this type of arrangenent is available to you in the 
conmnity -Atere you live or »toere you v.ork? 


I <c^* :has :\7» of care exists, and I 
procably can zqi zr,* child iato it. 


* 1 .AgeCs): 




I I-cov^ It e.xicsts, but I think it my . 
oe hara to ^ot .-ry child in. \ 


C Age(s)! 




I know It 'ixi^rs, and I isvyw there ^ \ 
is5 rctn *^or tv *hild. \ 


AgeCs): 




1 think It e.MiJts, 2ut I 'atII be \ 
ojle :o fine i: on o*ti. \ 






I think i; -Mjfts, but I really nee<l \ 


n;.Age(3): 




1 Jcr.'t KTurv^neTher it exists or not. 


□^Age(s): 




: /xcw ;,:is '.ype of care does .not exist. 


F]Age<s): 




Pl-c-ase -■cmen':: 







Please checK your incane bnuAet f<Jr ycur total fanily inccme per year including all the earnings 
of :.ne adul: makers of the household and other sources of inccne. (Use-gross incoofi before 
tax figure^. ) 



• » Vnder i6,000 

dJ S6,C00 - -59»999 
[Ij 510,000 - $14,999 

R3\5,000 - 319,999 
, 520,000 - £24,999 

^ SnS.OOO - 529,599 



D 530,000 
CD $35,000 
[IZ1.$40,000 

□ 545,000 

□ $50,000 
[j $75,000 ■ 
Qcver 3100,000 



534,999 
539,999 
$44,999 
549,999" 
$74,999'' 
$100,000 



CI. 'Shzz is your mccnc, per year ? 



^2. AoprcxMtelv W -nucn mcoey do ycM pay even' ^eek for the care of all your children? 
Ir.c:aae all fc-s for enroltant, special fees, and relrcursewnts that ycu oake in ca£h 
fc p'.-cpW -.vhc care for your children, but do not include extra paxT^r.ts, such as lunches 
j^u ^er.d, or dia?^rs. 



; . My care i£ free 

,$b 'jr less per v.eek 

Zl ?S - 515 

02536 - -43 
^ $4^ - 555 



^$76 - 535 
J 5S6 " 595 
^ 596 - SiOo 
_J5106 - 5115 
rj5116 - S125 
Q5I26 - $150 
[]]]5151 - 5175 
QS176 - 5200 
I '^Cver 5200 per week 



1 3 the Vj,T>:- oi child care you no** use limited by your financial considerations: 



ycu da-J3 :.ne child care tax credit on your personal incane tax form for 19S0? 
?.^:*r :c l:r.t 10 of the U.S. ,7ax Tom 1040 which j-cu nost xecently carpleted.) 



I Yes 

I No 

jZcr.'t kno* 



19.0 



.-lir-ol v.. ^ ^ 
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These next questions portam.to your cacbinujg of^a^rk and child care responsibilitiies. 
55. How ^Mny cirjes during :he past year '^«re you iosent from vjotk because of child carp problems? 



56.. Vshat \v«re ^ije reasons jfor >-our absences s/'^ 'Check all ihac apply.) 

I— J Child -vus 111 

Child care provider \\a5 ill 
' I Quid care provider '.vas^cn vacation a.nd no backup provider .wls availaoie 

Child care provider 'aos not available '^hen you arrived 
* Child care provider gave inadequate notice of disccntiiuance of service 
" Other: * : ^ 



57. Jo-K TAny ti5»s during the past year wre ycu late lo Nvork because of child care problems? 

'\ " M 

53. Wit »ere the reasons Jor;>-our being late? (Check ali that apply.) 
Child ill 

[]U Child care provider wasSii ^ ! 

Chi Id care provider '*as on '.-acatioR and no backup provider was available >j* i 

r^Q^^^^ provider was not available *tien you arrived ' - | 

1^ Chi Id care provider gave inadequate notice of discontimuuice of ^rvice , 

QOther: '. ^ 

■ ■ ■ . /• " 

=9 Have ^-ou '»\er uAde rais takes at work because you -Acre worried about your children? 
Gves ^ 

c« ,- • ; , .\ 

•50. Havo >cu ever ?cca:plished less wcrx than >-ou are capable because you wr& wrr:ed aixjut^ 
yowr children while you -were at work? 



Yes 

, No 



•31a. Have :xax ever turaed doftn a job advan'cenent because child care uoiin't available to help you 
handle the lacreas^ x^esponsibilicies? 

! ^ • * C 

» Yes 

'31b. If yesi is >-c^;r ad\-anc€cent llinitation due to: (Check all that apply.) 
— » rrr^ 

\ » Inability to -iork overtlte • 

Inability '.o participate in after-hcurs trair.ing ' 
r^. Inflexibility of child care provider*s hours rukiag hours inflexible. 
. — prYnflexibility of .ny »ork hours nnkir.g child'care arrangements ur.satisfactor/.^ 
' ' 'pother: - zl ^ — L.^ 2 ^ 



r2. Woula :."ou iiver consider ^rorking part-tin*^ in order to rore trasily balince your fanilv^ and 
wrk responsibilities? * < * . 

D Vcs • ■ ... 

Q No 'A'hy not? ; — ^ : 



, - II 



BEST Cw 
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63, Ho* such tinie do ycu have becwrieen the ^tarc oi vour rornms child care arrangeinent ana .vten 
vou niisc be ai ".vork? 



L_J Wot applicable 

I , 0-15 r^^.utes 

; , 16-30 rr^nutes 

31 - 45 .TiJiutes 



J 46 - 60 minutes 
. Over 50 ininuces 



rj4. Ko*- .-nuch ti.'ae do vou have between *he end of ycur normal wrk day and the clasir^ of 
TOUT ai:err.ocn cm Id care arrangerient? 



• . Not applicable 

i 0-15 ;iii::utes 
' 13-30 nir.utes 



31 - 45 nunutes 
Y~] 46 - 60 nunutes 
I^Over 60 rainates 



55^ -Vhat do you dc if you cust be at work and the child care provider is not open or yoa hav*e to 
•AorK late and you cannot nake it to the child care prc^ran before closir^? 



66. VTere you ever faced vith finding new child care provisions for the follc»i:ig day? 



vcs 
Ino 



\ 



Bow supportive is v-cur supervisor -^hen }*cu are dealij;g with the followuig child "bare- related issues? 
Please, nai'k the appropriate place on the scale. 



Tiix away |rcm work for my child's medical appointments 
Tirae aw/ frcra -AT^rk for sr/ chald^^ school .function 
TiTie away frcn *^rk due to child care provider problers 
riiie away frcn: work »hen n3>" chii^ is ill 

Inaoility tOA-wrk overtL-ne due to lack of child care" 

« <• 

The need to occasionally change ray fork hours to 
acccmodate hours of the child care -provider 

Other ' - ; 



•>t^Ver>* 
Supportive 

r— — 



Socne^iiat 
Supportive 



Not at all 
Supportive 



TIEASE ?FCaSD 10 "HE FINAL QLTSTTICN ON IKE BlfS PAGE. 
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^ " Page 12 - Have kids and 

Planning Xids 

PART IV - THE 3A.\X HESPaVSE 

63. If 'the Bank wre co help you meet jour need for child care, wtiich kind of assistance would vou 
most prefer? Please check only 5 that would be most helpful. 

L-t A day care center at the Bank 

^ A day <^re center established close to the Bank 

1 I Afamily.day care home established -to take care of my child in my neighborhood 

r-: • - 
j A family day care hone for my child near the Bank 

{ — > . — 

LJ A program established by the Sank. for use by Bank employee's children as u«ll as corramity 
residents ' 

I — ' ^ 

\ I The Sank reserves and pays for spaces in a few child care programs near the Bank 

The' Bank reserves and pays for spaces in a few child care prograins near Ty hocne 

[3 ^ ^-'oucfcer frccQ the Sank that could be used to pay for my child care wherever I decided 

* — \ A person in the Bank v-ho is knowledgeable about -Ahere I might obtain child care and 

•.vliich t>-pe uould be most aj^ropriate Tor cy child 
\ — ■ o 

L-J 3^ supports and connects me to a local ioforaation and referral agency in the cccimnity to help me 
with my child care needs 

O A series of "working parent" seminars are offerred that I could attend during my lunch 
hour or other specified time of the day 

* — I Scr.fione is paid by the Bank to take care of my child -^faen he or she is sickf'in my ham 

rj Someone is paid by the Bank to tal» care of my sick child, but not in my hofc 

I — ^ ' \ 

U:r-A- special nuzrber of days leaw is permitted to take care of family natters or k^^^iild*s illness. 

I — I CJiaritable contributions are made to local child care programs to improw their service*. 

[j Low interest loans are offerred to conmnity-based phild care programs ro help increase 
supply of child care qr to iirprove the quality of existing services. 



If you have anything to add about j-our work and family responsibilities, please feel free to 
ccnment here. $ 




YOU HAVE NOW OaS>IiTED THE ailVEY. PLEASE PUCE IT BACK I.V THE ENVHjOPE A\D SEAL. POSTAGE HAS 
AU^EADY bed; PUCED ON TTiE ENVELOPE, $0 IT IS READY cOR TOU TO POT IN A ilAIL BOX. PLEASE ilAIL 
AS SCoir^ YOU HAVE raiPLETED TTJE a-RVEY. . * V 

aSSlLTS ARE BEING' TABll^TH) m- TfE CmiJD CARE R£SC«.T^ 

187 HAMPSHIRE STHErT 

CAiERICGE, MA 02139 
PLEASE GUX IF TOU JIAVE QlISTiavS: 547 - 9861 

^ ' THANK TOli TOR TOUR TIME AND COCPERATICN. 
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3.. Survey Design 

The questions answered by all employees provided a 
demographic overview of the employee population and a sense 
of employee reaction to The Bank's potential involvement in 
child care; " . ' ^ 

Thos^e with children were then questioned about their 
ability to rely on other family members for their child care 
(questions 16, 29, 30, 33 and 36). The questionnaire also 
investigated the range of^ current arrangements allowing space 
for more than one child and more than one child care arrange- 
.ment (questions 33, 41, 42) • 

An important distinction was made regarding main, 

supplemented and preferred child care arrangements, since 

\ 

parents do €end to combine a few forms of care during the 
day. What parents u^e, however, might not reflect their 
actual preference, which is affected by the availability, 
accessibility and affordability of various care arrangements. 
Preference is obviously a difficult measure because parents 
"do not always include within their range of options those 
types of care that cann9t be found near them or that are 
-priced beyond their reach.." (Morgan 1981) 

To get an indication of whether parents might be 
willing to change their current arrangemeni:s should The Bank 
offer services, questions were asked about the stability and 
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convenience of current arrangements as well as anticipated 
changes in child care needs (children get older, for instance), 
(questions 34, 45, 63-66). I avoided direct questioning 
regarding satisfaction because they have been shown to be 
misleading. "Satisfaction is extremely difficult to measure 
with a survey instrument .. .We know that in lengthy discussion 
parents who express initial satisfaction often reveal deep 
concerns." (Morgan 1980, p. 23) Parents may also be reluctant 
to admit that they leave their children in care with which 
they are not satisfied. Gwen ^Morgan • s recommendation, which 
was used in the instrument design for The Bank, was to ask 
"market basket/' "what if" questions to ascertain, the trade- 
offs they consider as they go about finding and selecting 
child care. 

The elements of convenience were also examined, since 
they are crucial to child care decision-rmaking. They include 
location; hours needed, special needs, fees and curriculum 
preference. 

I was especially careful in designing a, survey instru- 
ment that would allow for exploration of the full range of 
child care options. This includes the service needs as well 
as the need for information (questions 35^ 36, 37 49), finan- 
cial assistance (questions 36, 50-54) , and the need for time. 
Indications of the need' for time were given by responses to 
questions regarding actual work start times and program hours. 
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-It was also reflected in answers to a series of questions - 
■ regarding family-work conflict (questions' 55, 56) . These 
included the number of times absent or late for work because 
of family responsibilities. 

Other measures of possible conflicts between family 
and work were sought through questions about mistakes made, 
or less work accomplished due to family concerns and whether 
job advancement was refused because of family considerations, 
r also tried to determine the degree to which employees per- 
ceive Bank management as tolerant and supportive of occasional 
family emergencies or even ordinary family responsibilities 
(questions 55-61, 67) ; . ^ 

Finally, one question was asked listing the range of 
possible options for the Bank to pursue. They were asked to 
select five preferences for Bafik activities supporting parents 
needs. 

These questions, with appropriate omissions were 
asked of those planning to have children within the next 
two years. This limited foresight of knowledge would help 
longer range planning for the benefit options. 

4 . Reconunended Changes in Survey Design 

After seeing the questionnaire completed r--i-^Wouid^ 
reconunend some changes. Generally, the questions were ap- 
propriately ansv/ered* In those few cases where misunder- 

106. . 



standings occurred-, it was clear that directions had not 
been properly read. Some of th,e detail was onerous. There 
were slight distinctions among sets of questions and the 
variety yielded little new information and was actually more°' 
difficult to analyze. 

o 

The question about the most and least important fac- 
tors to consider in selecting a child care arrangement was 
useless. Previous research forced choices among noncomparabLe 
items such as cost, location, quality of care, etc. The ques- 
tion I used included 19 different aspects of the program 
such as reliable, licensed, firm discipline, involves parents, 
-small groups of children, provides social services, etc. 
'Parents were asked to list five of these factors that were 
the least important and five that were the most important. 
Parents conimented that they were all positive factors and 
desirable. The uselessness of the question was that a program 
could not be developed on the basis of difficult choices 
among 19 characteristics, Broader categories such as educa- 
tional component, parent involvement, social services and 
caregiver experience might have sufficed. It would have 
gotten at the tradeoffs that parents were willing to make in 
their child care arrangements. 

The questionnaire was long, but not overly burdensome. 
It is unfortunate that list. was not tested on a larger parent 
■population to determine its full capacity in designing a 
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child car.e program or selecting a benefit option. 

* « 

5. Alternative Methods df Data Collection 

The survey results of The Bank study highlighted the 
.fact that the current employee population might not be the 
most useful for assessing the appropriate response to working 
parent needs • 

First, for an employer interested in retaining em- 
ployees who might predictably leave (like the 13 planning 
to have children) , a survey of employees who have left in 
the past might be Ciseful instead of, or in addition to," a 
survey of current employees. On the other hand, since child 
care is often used as a recruitment tool, even if some cur- 
rent employees are potential users, decisions about creation 
of costly new programs should* bear in mind that users may- 
be^ those who are not currently employees of the organization. 

An employer might also find, that employees feel reti- 
cent to share their family-related problems with employers. 
Some empaoyers also may feel that the company's involvement ' 
in the family life of their employees is inappropriate, and 
empioyees themselves may fee similarly "since in the past 
such problems have been viewed by employers or supervisors 
as reasons not to hire or promot ap employee." (Morgan 1981, 
p. 4) 

Alternative data collection mechanisms are being tested 
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by companies who are .reluctant to distribute a questionnaire 
for fear it raises expectations while follow-up solutions 
have not been approved. The use of personal interviews can 
reveal more in^-depth information by validating child care 
problems and learning more about the tradeoffs parents make 
in the formulation of their child care arrangements^ — This^ 



interviewing may take place simultaneously with the provision, 
of child care assistance, such as working parent seminars in 
a group setting or on an individual basis through I & R and 
EAP counselin . Data collected from these encounters can be 
compiled and used for later decision making. In the meantime, 
the employer has responded to an immediate need of the employee 
population. 
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APPENDIX H; THE PROPOSED CHILD CARE BENEFIT PLAN 
FOR THg BANK OF SUBURBIA 

{ 

A 

The Child Care Plan was 'designed with certain criteria 
in mind: 1) The uniqueness of th^e program to assure its 
Visibility and use as a competitive .recruitment tool; and 

2) A phase-iri plan that allows for continuing data gathering 

* ^^^^ * 

in order to monitor the needs of a changing teller work 
force. The incremental appr^oach, also avoids the large 
expenditure of dollars before the return on the investment 
can be assured. 

The comppnents of the plan include choices for information 
and referral services, a child care subsidy program and even- 
tually the purchaw 6^f~sTots in local child care programs. 
The recommendations for part-time work and flexible benefits 
are incorporated into the body of the paper. 

!• Mechanisms for Channeling Information and Referral 
Services to Employ.ees ' ' 

There are three ways for The Bank to make available 
child care information and referral ,(I & R) services: 

a) Publish a directory of Suburbia »s 
child care services; 

b) contract with CCRC to provide I & R services; 

c) "contract with CCRC to provide on-site I & R 

services. 

a) Publish a directory. .. Up until 1978, the City of 
Suburbia took responsibility for printing a list of child care 
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sef^'ices In- the community,. Since the city ceased providing' 
this- s.epice^'j CCRC ha? become the main clearinghouse for 
information about services for Suburbia 's families. CCRC • 
could publish a child, care diredtory for distribution at The 
Bank hf Personnel to he /ly hired employees. ' The directory 
would provide them wi th descriptions of the- .range of i^rograms 
availab:i,e to themr-''-T'he publication could also be distributed 
at the varidXis branches for customeis. One' of the most sig- 
nificant returns on this relatively small -Investment is 
'considerable visibility of -the Sank. The directory,, with The 
Bank>'-s name on it, is a form of advertising — both to customers 
who value The- Barik's contribution to the community, and to 

.employees who need help in findingn^.hli-d- care ~ a^service 

ho longer provided, by the city. 

\ CCRC would be responsible for preparing and- distributing 
the directory. The estimated cost for 500 copies is $1000. 
As a donation to CCRC, a non-profit organization, this expense 
would be considered a tax deductible contribution. 

b) Contracting, with CCRC to provide I & R services. ., 
CCRC would familiarize Personnel staff or other designated 
individuals' with its services. Bank persgi nel in turn would 
publicize this information to employees. This can occur in 
a variety of ways: 1) workshops directed by Personnel and 
CCRC staff; a) distribution of brochures about CCRC services; 
3) provision of ''how-to-select" child care publications; and 
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4J articles or descriptions included in in-house ddcumentst, 
or^ publications . 

It would be essentially the responsibility of The Bank 
to see that employees are- familiar^ with the services, of 
CCRC. CCRC would then accept calls from employees ai^d 
offer referrals to local child care providers depending on 
""^ar en ^''^^^cttxo. needs and preferences. The cost for this 
services is $2000 per year, to be re-evaluated given changes 
in the employee . population . 

c ) Contracting with CCRC^to provide on->site I & R 

services . CCRC woulrf supply a staff person to The Bank who 

would be available for consul tation. at designated times at 

^val'lou:s~^bTaTiches^--Thi-s the work r,equired by 

Personnel and offer some immediate feedback to the employee 

about the opportunities for child care. . The cost for this 

on-site service is $3000 per year, to be re-evaluated as 
♦ 

needed. - . ^ 

in the latter two options, CCRC would keep careful recoi'ds 
of all requests for information and referrals. This would 
enable CCRC to follow-up with needed assistance, evaluate 
the success of the information and referral effort and provide 
planning data to the -employer for the child care support 
service. Reports would be presented to the Bank at regular 
intervals. 
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2. Child Car3 Financial Assistance Program 

A child oare financial assistance program is considered 
critical to any recruitment effort by The Bank directed at 
mothers diie to teller salary levels, the high cost of child 
cafe,, the prevalence of single parents and the relatively 
few state subsidized Title XX slots in Suburbia. 

The. State of Massachusetts and many private child cafe 
programs' have developed sliding fee scales to support 
parents* child care costs. The recommended financial 
assistance programs is: 

• based on a sliding fee scale; . ^ 

• targeted to staff with family incomes under $27,000; 

• limited to a subsidy ceilin"g of $2000; 

• paid directly to the^ licensed provider or program; 

• accompanied by a child care information and referral 
.sefvice. 

A child care subsidy based on a slidiSig fee sc^le, rather 
than on a flat amount such as 50 percent of cost of care, is 
recommended on the basis of its consistency with community 
options and efforts, its cost effectiveness for The Bank, ^ 
and its more equitp.ble distribution of assistance which re- 
mains^ suppor-tiv.e oS lamil ies ' efforts t^o attain economic ^^If- 
sufficiency. The limit of $27,000 income is commensui^ate with 
the. istate's sliding fee"^cale. The $2000 ceiling for child 
care subsidies is offered as a way to contain ^dosts for The 
Rank. Two thousand dollars is- approximately half of the 
average cost of "care per child per year in Suburbia. (It 
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/ should be noted that the federal tax credit for child care 
pays only 20 percent of the cost of care, [assuming , the cost 
is not- greater than $2000] or $4,00" for one child [$800 for two 
or more] , whichever is "less. J - 

In consideration of the lowest income families, the 
subsidy scale should begin at 50 percent of t1ie cost of 
care. The subsidy should be paid directly to the provider 
so that it is not taxable to the parent.. Finally, the 
purchasing power of nhe subsidy] is considerably strengthened 
when implemented in conjunct4on with child care information and 
referall services. ^ ^ • 

The yearly cost of the financial assistance plan would 
depend on the number of employees 'using it, their family 
incomes and the cost of the care, they select. 

The sliding fee scale proposed (in Table 11) is based on 
the likely family incomes of those who will be applying as 
tellers. Unless many^single mothers are hired, the family in- 
comes of Bank tellers will most like^ be about $20,000 - 
$25,000. (This is based on two' incomes of about $10,000 and 
$15,^^000, assuming the spouse makes slightly more than a teTLler.) 

0 

-The-median— j^come^n^Jth.e^t^jLe_ a-bo ut $24, 000 which would 
lend credi'oility to this estimate. Howevei*^ based^n the 
family incomes of current employees planning to have children 
/ as well as the state's slidirig fee scale which includes those 
with up to 115 percent of the median income, I have set a limit 
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PROPGBED, CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE PROGR'AM 
BASED ON A, SLIDING FEJE SCALE* 



Family Income 

$ 9,000 -• $1-1 /.OOO 
11,001*-,. 13,000 
13,001 - 15,000 
ISrfdOl 17,000 



JLO J 



001 - ■ 19,000 

19^,001 - 21,000 

21,001 - 23,000 

23,001 - 2'5,.000 

25,001 - '27., 000 



Percent of child care costs 
covered by subsidy. ^ 

O- 50* percent of costs subsidized 
45 . >• . 
40 c " 

35 '' ' 

f° I ' • . - ■ ^ 

25 ' " ' . ■' 

20 - 

15 

10 



* The model used for designing this is based on the 
experience of. the Polaroid Corporation.. Average" 
subsidy ^for Polaroid is 43 percent. Cost of chilV care 
per^ child per year = $3750 ($75/week x^50); 
$3750 X 4M~^"$161-27-50^sub.sidy^ per year per empioy^ee ; 
25 employees X $1612.50 = $40,312.50 ' - 
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of $27,000 on the income eligibility for child care financial 
assistance from The- Bank. 

The scale is recommended per employee and not per child, 
so that an employee with between $15,000 and $17,000 family 
dhicome, can receive a subsidy that covers 35 percent of the 
total cost of care for all of their children, with a ceiling 
of $2,000. 

With a slightly different scale, Polaroid found the average 
^subsidy to be 43 percent of the cost of care.. Based on an " 
average weekly fee of $.75 for ^full year child care (50 weeks), 
the cost of child care for the average employee will be $3750. 
If the average subsidy is 43 percent, The Bank can expect 
to spend $1612.50 per year per employee providing child care 
financial assistance. 

Based dn the survey results, four Bank employees are 
currently eligible. Their current child c%;e costs and 
family incomes indicate that the yearly cost to The Bank 
of subsidizing these four employees according to the > ^ 
proposed fee scale would be $1162.50. Of the 15 employees 

planning- to have children, eight; would be eligible for the 

>■ 

subsidy based on their family incomes. Assuming they all 

I* » » ' ' 

need infant care, the most expensive care, and they exceeded 

the $75/week fees, they might reach the $2000 limit. Those« 

costs (8 employees at $2000 each) would .equal $16,000, but 

based on their family incomes, the average subsidy for this 

>- ■ 
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group would be 23 perceivt. With" $6000 per :year in child care 
bills, the expense to The Bank would be $11,040. This is a 
maximum estimate because two of the eight said they would 
work part--time. Finally , assuming' The Bank recruits mothers 
to comprise half of its teller workforce, i,e. 13 tellers, the 
cost to the Bank at $1512. 5iO per average teller would equal 
$20,962.50. In total, the cost of subsidizing 25. employees (13 
tellers, 8 expecting children, and 4 currently with children) 
would be $33,165.' 

The Cost of Financial Assistance Plan 

.13 tellers .* . ^ $20,962.50 

8 expecting children.., 11,040.00 

4 with children 1,162.50 

TOTAL - 25 employees. .. $33,165. 00 ' I 

3. Purchase of Slots , 

Once the Bank has a number of paren-t— employees in need 
of child care, making an agreement to purchase slots in ,one 
or two programs might be more cost effective, less cumber- 
some administratively, and require less time for the parents 
in making, child care arrangements. A few of the programs 
interviewed expressed an^ interest in working out this kind 
of arrangement . 

The child care program would agree to hold open a certain 
number of slots for, say, a 30-day period. The Bank would 
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pay to reserve those spaces and once used, would pay a por- 
tion of the cost of care for the employee. The cost would e- 
qual that of the financial assistance program with the 
exception of a nominal fee to the program to hold spaces 
open for Bank employees. 

^ The benefit of the purchase of slots over the financial 
assistance program is that an employee does not have to look 
for a child care program before commencing work — this has 
already been- taken care of. If thS need is for infant care 
where the market it tight^ purchsing slots in one of Suburbia • 
infant programs would prevent The Bank from losing a desired 
employee because she could not find suitable child care. 

This ongoing kind of arrangement with a locai day care pro- 
vider may yield other benefits such as extending hqurs when 
employees must stay later than expected or providing emergency 
care if needed. The slots purchased might also expand the 
capacity of a program. A center with 20 slots that has room 
for another f ive* childf en with minimal renovation might also 
be considered. These costs would include needed expansion 
costs, the reservation fee and/or the financial assistance 
to employees as proposed above. 

The Bank could purchase slots in family day care as well, 
but the decision as to which program to contract with will 
depend upon the numbers and preferences of the employees hired 
This can only, be discerned at a later point in time. The pur- 
chasing of slots in local programs is recommended as another 
phase in The Bank's child care commitment, o 
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